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_ tho. must jud, ge. Perhaps an artist in his studies should pur- 


sue the same conduct; and instead of patching up a p | 


work on the narrow plan of imitation, rather endeavour to acquire 
the art and power of thinking. On this subject I have often 
spoken; but it cannot be too often repeated, that the general 


power of composition may be acquired; and when acquired, the 


artist may then Jawfully take hints from his predecessors. In 
reality indeed it appears to me, that a man must begin by the 


er of others. Thus Bacon became a great thinker, by first 


er in ng into and making himself master of the thou ghts of aber 
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5 9 IN consequence of his conhexion with Dr. Johnson, he in 8 : 
TD! 1589 furnished that writer with three Etsays on the objet “ 
| painting, which appeared i in Sb 
odiur author's first li Ro „5 


| | 58 "Ts mark the gradual. ptogress of his reputation from year o bes 
| 1 year, is not t the object of the present memoir ; but the era of- ne 
establishment of that Academy which gave ri rise to the following | 
01 $COURSES, forming a memoral : poch | in the history of the : 
«ar Arts, may justly cla cla im particular RR.” Pe o 


Tur Painters of Great Britain from about the year 1750," 
a view of promoting their art by painting from living 
F a3gociated together in a kind of Academy in St. Martin's 

ption. T 


which they supported by annual 


” 


efforts, however, were not very successful till ten years 


afterwards ; 


whenthey 


| : : 20 e The first effort towards an n tastitutiön of this kind i in the present century, wat wal was 
| made in 1424, when Sir James Thornhill opened an Academy for Drawing N 
house in Covent - garden. He had before proposed to Lord Halifax to obtain the 5 
1 foundation of a Royal Academy, to be built at the upper end of the Mews, witk 
1 a for the Professors, &c. See Walpole s ANECDOTES OF PAINTING, | 
wil * Their first Exhibition was in the year 17660. « The Artists (says Dr. Johnson 
" | in a letter to Joseph Baretti, dated London, June 10, 1761,) have instituted = 
1 8 yearly exhibition of pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am told, ak. | foreign . 
{1 RN | Academies. This year was the second exhibition, They please themselves much 8 
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of their works, which, it was supposed. would be a probable 
means of attracting the publick attention. In this speculation. 
they were not disappointed; and having thus secured a firmer 
footing, they afterwards (Jan. 26, 1765,) obtained a royal 
charter of ineorporation. Not long after their incorporation, 
however, the Artists who were not incorporated, conceivin 8 some 
jealousy against this body, resolved no longer to submit to their 
regulations, and to undertake an Exhibition of their own ; which 
was continued for a few years with no great suecess. To compose 


these jarring interests, and to give permanent dignity to a new 
establishment, his Majesty, i in 1769,“ was pleased to institute a 
Rox Al. RR of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 


ve Eon a3 Us. Bark „ oompoued 


' * 


wich the multitude of epectators, it imagine that the English School vin rise in 
reputation. Boswell's Life of Johnson, i. 328. ; OE. 

22 The Fete artists from whom this scheme originated, . were Mi. . 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. West, Mr. Sandby, Mr. Stubbs, and above all, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir William), Chambers, whose ready aceess to his Majesty, in consequence of his: 


official situation, facilitated and gave efficacy to his exertions. 


n An Academy bad been eonstituteck under the royal patronage tis. 47 


but the plan was more conſined. and the Institution was supported by an Annual 
Subscription. The new Royal Establishment instituted in 1769, which still subsists, 
was to be zupported by the produce of an annual exhibition; and the deficiency (if: 
any) was- to be zupplied out of his Majesty's privy purse. For a few years 
the infant institution required the aid of his Majesty's bounty, who, at various 
times, was pleased to advance for its support above 3000 l. The Exhibitions, how-. 
wer, becoming annually more profitable, in a. short time were more than ade- 
quate- to support the establishment; in consequence of which the Academy have 


mow Sean property in the. Stocks, part of, which they have lately appro-- 
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composed of the ablest and most respectable artists resident in 
Great Britain; and Mr. Reynolds, holding unquestionably the 5 
first rank in his profession, was nominated their President. Soon > 
. 5 afterwards he received the honour of knighthood. It was no part 
fs of the prescribed duty of his office to read lectures to the Aca- 
demy ; but our author voluntarily imposed this task upon him- 
self, for the reasons which he has assigned in his fifteenth Dis- | 
2 course If prizes were to be given, it appeared not only proper, 
1 but almost indispensably necessary, that something ſhould be 


. b said by the President on the delivery of those prizes; and the 


1 


| President for his own credit would wish to say something os © ö 


than mere words of compliment; which, by being frequently | 
repeated, would soon become flat and uninteresting, and by 


— 


being uttered to many, would at last become a distinction to 
none: I thought therefore, if I were to preface this compliment 


W 


with some instructive observations on the art, when we cro 


g K 


merit in the artists whom we - rewarded, 1 might do something 5 


* — 


| to animate and guide them i in their future attempts. Such was 
the laudable motive which Produced the fifteen Discoukszs, 
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priated to create a fund for decayed artists. From 17 69 to 1780 che Exhibitions 5 
produced, at an average, about 1500 1. annually ; from 1780 to 1796, about 
2500 l. The xeccipts in 1780, when the Academy exhibited their works for the 
- first time at Somerset-Place, amounted to more than 30001. and those of 1796 
i exceeded that sum; being the year of che greatest receipt from the first institution 
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— by our author betw-een the ad of Ian. 1769, and the 
VE 10h of Dec. 1790:** a. work which contains such a body of just 
y difficult subject, clothed i in such per- 
spicuous, elegant, and nervous language, that it is ho exagger- 
ated panegyrick to assert, that it will last as Iong as the English 
tongue, and contribute no less than the productions 0 of _ W 
to render his n name immortal. 1 


criticism on an extri em 


70 the fame <p; the Academy the President from i its first institu- 
tion contributed not a little, by exhibiting every year a consider- 
N * number of his admirable rel z* and he so highly 


5 
3 


. respected 


20 FR the first year the Prividiett delivered two Nen in the three years 
| following a Discourse annually ;. afterwards, only every second year, with the ex- 
ception of that spoken on the removal of the Royal Academy to Somerset-Place. 


25 Some years after the publication of che first seven of the Discourzes, the Author 0 
had the honour to receive from the late Empress of Russia, a gold box with a basso- 
relievo of her Imperial Majesty in the lid, set round with diamonds ; accompanied 
with a note within, written with her own hand, containing these words: Pour 
le Chevalier Reynolds, en temoignage de contentment que j ai ressentie a la lecture de ses 
excellens Discours ur la peinture.” Before he received this mark of her Imperial 
Majesty's favour, he had been commissioned to paint an Historical Picture for her, 
on any subject that he thought fit. The subject which he chose was, The Infant 
Hercules strangling the Serpents. For this picture, which is now at St. Petersburgh, 
his Executors received from her Imperial Majesty, fifteen hundred guineas. 

The first seven of the Discourses have been translated into French, and 1 believe 


into Italian ; and doubtless a complete translation of 20 our r author 8 works, in each | 
of those languages, will oon appear. 2 ' 


26 Between 17693 and. 1790, Ag $a he KEEN at the Royal Cay: two 5 


: hundred and forty-four . at the * previous to the institution of _ 
Vor. * ; d the 
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nial, which 3 appeared in ame 
wu deserves a 


"IA 8 


What were the methods by which this great pain atta 
to such consummate excellence in bis profession it. is now, 1 
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| _ the Academy, between 1760 and +768; deen Ge. Tetal 269. In the whole * 1 
| this period, the year 1767 was the only one in which he exhibited nothing. J 
| | n I know not where this eulogy originally appeared ; probably, however, it was 
WE Pre po 2 bes, in eome 0 the LY Papers. 1t is. now printed from aca in our 5 
1 5 „ . „ died at is apartawonts in a Somerent. Place. Gearas | Michael „ f 
[ | Keeper of the Royal Academy; aged seventy-eight years. He was a native of - | 
q Switzerland, but came to England very young, to follow the profession of a Chaser i 
; in gold, in which art he has been always considered as holding the first rank. But 
. a skill was not confined to this alone; ; he possessed a universal knowledge in in all 
. ttte branches of painting and sculpture, which perfectly qualified | him for the place 
1 ; 0 chat he held in the Academy, the business of which principally consists in super- = 
41 Wo DS oe AE intending and instructing the Students, who draw or model from the antique H Ire . | . 
1 „ private character deserves a more ample testimony, than this transient me» 


morial. Few have passed a more inoffensive or perhaps a more happy. life; if hap- | 

piness or the enjoyment of life consists in having the mind always occupied, always 

intent upon some useful art, by which fame and distinction may be acquired. Mr. 

| _ | Moxer's whole attention was absorbed either in the practise, or something chat re-. 


1 nuted to the advancement, ol art. He may truly be bad in every senze tt have 4 
| the FATHER of the present race cof Artists; for long before e the N vyal 2 Academy 
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slight ny upon this ject, in which he s | 
nd which trongly markedhis character, 

a they mly detached thoughts, and did not receive his 

| a ee corection, I am umwilling to suppress chem: „ 


2 exabliched, he chiles over the little Societies a e few is We 3: 
ards in St. Martin's Lane, where they drew from living models. Perhaps 
nothing chat can be said, will more strongly imply his amiable disposition, than that 
all the d n rent Societies with whuth be has bern e have pars Nh: turned their 
fork vari pr Rey to any We dane ee His rs NOOR was Wer 
N of men Whose names are well known in the world; zuch as A Fn 1 1775 
| Roubiliac, Walls, Ellis, Vanderbank, K. [IT OY ; 
Though he had out-lived all the companions of is 1 he xl Oy to the last 
ave 33 * 72 a. SUCCessiOn equally numerous; for all ge e I were > his 
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E e eee n e | 
emplary, and worthy to be imitated by whoever shall succeed him in that office. As . 
be loved the employment bf teaching, he could not fail of discharging that duty : 
with diligence. By the propriety of his conduct he united the love and respect of ; 8 
che Students: he kept order in the Academy, and made himself respected, without 
the austerity or importance of office; all noise and tumult immediately ceased on 
. | his appearance; at the same time there was nothing forbidding in his manner, which 
micht restrain the pupils from freely applying to him for advice or assistance. N 
All this excellence had a firm foundation ; he was a man of sincere and ardent 
. piety. and has left an 'Ylustrious example of the exactness with which the sub- 
ordinate duties N be . to be r rm gs pages n ne care is to Ae 0 


rable manner in which she paints and cc 
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Inever had that facility of drawin g the naked figure, w. ich an 
| artist ought to have. It appeared to me too late, when I ven * 


— 


— 


or. Not having the advantage of an early — education. 


to Italy and began to feel my own deficiencies, to endea your te 


acquire that readiness of i invention which I observed others to 


possess. 1 consoled myself, however, by remarking that these 
ready inventers are extremely apt to acquiesce in impe | 


and that if I had not their facility, I should for this very Teas: n Y 
be more likely to avoid the defect which too often accompanies Ts 


it; atrite and common-place mode of i invention. How difficult | 


1 


ak MB RS © IKE 
Tecfion ; 
8 * F 


: «+ a * 


it is for the artist who possesses this facility to guard against 


carelessness and common-place i invention, is well known, and 


in a kindred art Metastasio is an eminent instance ; who always 


7 complained of the great difficulty he found i in attaining correct - 
ness, in consequence of having been in his youth an Improve «i 


vicatore. - - Having this defect constantly in my mind, I never 


was contented LS common-place ititudes” or inventions of | 
4 8 )%%ͤͤ A „een. 
* Our great artist's excellence in his 0 pus hairs vo extolled wh the lat 1 | 


Lord Orford: - 1 1 
_ « How painting has 4 4 from i its a that lively and W 


writer,) the works of many living artists demonstrate. The prints after the works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds have spread his fame to Italy, whore: they. have not at FR. 


1780] a single painter that can 
F2TVDES. of his portraits are 


pretend to rival an imagination s fertile, thatt 
arious as those of history. In what age were paternal 


1 and the horrours of death . with more expressive accents than i in 
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examples of F * that could be 
or this purpose. 
# Rembrande; Kc. I 
3 —_— 


t certain niceties of expression are nid of SEAN ara, 
which otherwise we might suppose beyond the reach of art. 


: This gives us a confidence i in ourselves and we are thus incited 


4 * 8 


to endeavour at not only the came happiness of execution, but 


" 


also at other con genial excellencies. Study indeed consists in 


RN * E 5 


leaming to see nature, and may be called the art of using other 


1 13 * $ 7" oh 95 * 2 *. * * 


men 's minds. By this kind of contemplation. and exercise, we 


* 0 * " * 2. f * 


are tau ght to think i in their way, and sometimes to attain their 


4 


excellence. Thus, for i instance, if I had never Seen any of the 


works of Coreggio, 1 should never perhaps have remarked in 


#. 


nature the expression which I £ find i in one of his pieces; or if 1 


had remarked it, I mi _ haye thought it too difficult or perhaps 
impossible to be executed. 
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his picture of Count Ugolino? When was infantine loveliness, or embryo-passions, 
touched with sweeter truth, than in his portraits of Miss Price and the baby 1 
piter ?”— The exuberance of bis inventions (the same enen in a 
note, ) will be the grammar of future painters of portraits. ANECDOTES or 
PAINTING, &c. vol. iv. Advertisement. N 
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by and different effects. 
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[14 to do m best, I acquired a power of doing that with entanecus 8 
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facility, which | at first was the effort of my whole mind ; and 
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my reward was threefold; the satisfaction resulting from 8 . 
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on this just principle, improvement in my art, md che pleasure 
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29 This also, if I rec llect cht is said to hay princi 
N $0, i ollect right, uh 
'Coreggio ; ; and, however toilsome, is in various places strongly recommended 
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. Influenced by no such idle or foolish affectatio 
in the mode of en arose from an eager desi 
hi ghest excellence. i | 
self from gy 


= 8 * Our author was 80 anxious the method us Sed by ie Venetien 
| 1 Painters, that he destroyed some N ancient pictures by rubbing out, 4 | 
i N 5 N 15 various layers of colour, in Ser to investigate and asc ertain it. Had he lived a 
=. | few years longer, he would have had the satisfaction of attaining "by : an 'eavier 
way the process employed by the great colourists of former times; for there is 
good reason to believe that it bas been preserved, and probably i in a ſhart time it 
= En will be generally known. This very valuable secret is Possessed by a lady, Mis £ 
S Ans Jets: Pens“ dds ers of Mr. Thomas, as n e Win wo MAb.” + 
= 1 lington in Somersetshire. The manuscripts of Captain Morley, his matern = | 
grandfather, a' gentleman of Somersetshire, who had travelled into Ttaly about he 
| 155 beginning of chis century, having fallen into his hands on the death of his mother 
. a few years since, he was induced to examine minutely one, which, beside many 
observations made by his ancestor on various subjefts' in the course of his travels, 
contained several curious remarks on art; and his daughter having a turn lor 
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1 che l reader may r not 6 pethabs immediately gerollelt in how many 
points these . two celebrated persons resemble each other. Each of them certainly 
had some qualifications, to which the other had no pretensions; as Lælius knew. 

| nothing of painting, so our author had no claim either to the character of a military 
| commander, or a distinguished orator. But the qualities which they possessed i in 
common, are so numerous, as fully to justify the present juxta- position. 

The portrait of Lælius has been drawn by Mr. Melmoth, with his usual nn 
« He Seems (says that very elegant writer) to have united in his character, 
whether considered in a moral, a civil, or a philosophical view, all those talents of 
the mind and qualities of the heart, that could justly recommend him to the general 

| esteem of his own times, and transmit his name with honour to posterity. - - -There- 
was a politeness and affability in his address, a 5prightliness and vivacity in his 
conversation, together with a constant equality i in his temper, that wonderfully 
recommended him to all those with whom he had any connection; insomuch that 

what. was observed of Socrates, was equally remarked in 1 that. he . 

appeare with a serene and placid countetiance,” —_ 

0 'To the advantages of these captivating manners, were added he ornaments 
of a most cultivated and improved understanding: he was not only one of the 
ſinest gentlemen, but of the first orators, and the most el egant scholars of the age. 
Lælius and Scipio indeed, united as they were by genius and talents, no less chan 

by esteem and affection, equally conspired i in refining the taste, and encouraging 
iterature of their countrymen. They were the patrons, after having been the 
| disciples - of Panztius. and Polybius ; 1 and both the philosopher and the historian © , | 
had the honour and happiness « of constantly sharing with them those hours that were ö 
not devoted to the publick service. But the severer muses did not entirely engross | 
those intervals of leisure, which these illustrious friends occasionally Snatched from 
the great business of the state: Terence and Lucilius were frequently admitted into 
these parties; where wit and wisdom jointly conspired to render the conversation 
at once both PK and i instructive. "—Lz1wvs, o or an Ess r o x Tüikunskir, Ke. 
Remarks, p. 168. OI 
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to eur him in lis point ef 
view, 1 & ot e As. _ of 115 encomium.—Heé has not 


authorities on which this representation is founded; I Shall rherefore add here 
such passages . (pri y from Cicero) as I suppose he had in contemplation, 


may serve further to illustrate the character i in question: e #5 2117 "ab , 
. Lælio multa hilaritas ; in ejus familiari Scipione ambitio or; 
„ih rebus properis, et ad volunlajem noetram fuentibus, 


faxidium, arro que magnopere fugiamus: nam ut adversas res, sie secunde 
mmoderate ferre, levitatis est; i et 1 3 * omni e 
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18 eee Scipio ille fuit, quem non . facere we 8 
l hominem et pene divinum, [Paneti ang]. « . 220 


: ceptis. quanquam erant eadem ista quæ te delectant, 
accepi A, 5enibus) Jenissimus. 
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tpaimes.” 1 Pro. Arch. . 4 — 5 AF 6 
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rung; quem, C E. „Lig is qui Sapiens usurpatur, prætor regit, et commit it, 
| emque eius ita repressit, ut f. eile bellum reliquis e Dx Orr. . 11. 
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Similemne putas C. Lain unum consulatum fuisse, et 
repulsä, (i cum gapiens et bonus vir, qualis ille fuit, suffragiis preæti 
lus a bono cc ongule potius quam ille a vano populo repulsam fert,) | 


rag ht i e esset, semel, + ut. Lari: M, consulem, an ut Cinnam, quater pu. 
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de colendis diis immortalibus jure 


quas Nump eben Fergus, de quibus ir in la wats ara yak 
quam rationibus Stoicorum.” Dx Nar. Don. iii. 1 "op 
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esse quales se ipsi elint“ 
erb W e | 
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ul; jocks themselves in he same kind of — Ny 
agitious Cromwell and one of his fellow: Tegiclden' * 
fuisse Fine et amiei Lucilio, ut 


ens, eum 
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7 er ne defaigaretur oravisserit; locutum esse 

; accurateque” fecisse; sed se eee causam illam a 

| tu; pos8e 

que auctoritate C. Lelii publicanos causam Uu ad Galbam.” 

Alter informing us that Galba pleaded this cauſe with great spirit and vigour, and 
avoun 'of his clients, Cicero adds Ex hac Rutilian# nar- 

quum duæ summæ sint in oratore laudes, 


BRUT, XX11, 
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una subtiliter 
raviter agendi, ad animos audientium permovendos; 
8 a plus proficiat 1 is qui inflammet Judicem, quam ille qui doc 

. lio, vim i in Galba fuisse. . 
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biliter repuerascere esse solitos, 
Non audeo dicere de talibus 
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1 rue seems to me to be one of the most . 1 
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our is the only price.of solid fame, and that what. 
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ceeding in their most celebrated works. When they conceived a 
subject, they first made a variety of sketches; then a finished 
drawing af che whole;: after that a mare corre: 
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i + Their drawings resemble the model only in the attitude. 
Tbey change dhe form according to _ vagus and uncertain ideas 
of beauty. and make à drawing rather of what they think. the 
figure ought to be, than of what - it t appears. I have thought 
this the Rs has stopped the progress of many young men 
of, real. genius; N 115 9.1 very much doubt, Whether A; habit of 
drawing correctly what we gee, will not give a proportionable power 
of drawing . correctly what we imagine. He Who endeavours 
to. copy. nicely the. figure before him, not only acquires a habit of 
exaQness, and. Pregisign,, but 3 is continually adyancing i in his know- 
ledge of the human figure; and though he seems to guperficial 
observers to make a slower progress, he will be found at last ca- 
pable of adding (without running into capricious wildness) that 
grace and beauty, which i is necessary to be given to bis more 
figiahod. works, — Which cannot be got by the moderns, as. it Was 
red by the ancients, but by an attentive and well com- | 
d study of * human ben 
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Drribine the study of painting into three distinet 8 I 5 
shall address you as having passed through the first of 4 
which is confined to the rudiments; 1 includigg a facility of draw- 1 
ing any object that presents itself, a tolerable readiness in the 
management of colours, and an acquaintance with the most simple 
and obvious rules of composition. 


* * math ag Fo we "P. pare ” # x 1 
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Tus first degree of proficic F 
mar is in literature, a general 3 
out d. ace eee 


Wurx the Artist is once enabled t to express himself with some 
de gree of cotreRtness, 0 7 oat, then endeavour to collect ab ) eQts 
fr chpreedion ; ; to Uindss a stock of ideas, to be coinbined at 
viried 48. 80 360) rhay Niere fe is now in this © second period = 
or. sd, in Wis ilch "his business is 0 Lach n aff chat bell n : 
and do do e before his own own ” Hai * therto selben 2 
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$trudtions from 4 parti arti d Ga He's now is Lonslcler the Art 
PIs od Ser. a abt © } tend Nis" bapac 3 36 Sk ore 22 7 


| ike; as his __ | 
ime ae peneral "abr Hai NS. nee} 4 ele hi ich. lie cat- : 
tered among various masters, NE ow United in ont be 1 * 
which is hengeforth, to re 1 his tage, an and ee imagi- 

'Y 9 02 1 IC 
nation. With A "rariety BY thus | befor ill 
avoid that nartoWness f poverty K conception which attends © 
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bigotto aenivitton of a vingle Master, dna will cedto to follow ann 
favourite Where he weuzes to eο. This period is, however, stil 
a time of subſection and dlebiplint: Though the Student will not 
redign himself blindly td any single authority, when he may have 
the advantage of Cengulting Many, he rut til be afraid of rrust- 
ing his own judgment, and of deviating into any track where he 


cannot find the footsteps « of some former master. | 
-bs worn Les Jul 34A Sch 10 eat 1094] ait ave n 
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Titz this and Her 'petiod ctmmbipates; the dimers How sub 
Tr 't6 any nathotity;-bat what he china gange be be dup- 
ported by By tedsen At Cotißding ha; in hisown': adomerit;: he 1 
coftsider und separate den dtrebt finüftes wih diffolerte. 

modes Gf beauty owe" cheir original. ' Inthe-former pero 6 
| mw bnly td know atid meide echo wRereyef it was te 
be outta, inte one ides of perfestiön : ic his, he Tears, what 
requites' the tnost attentive survey and the molt subtle diquisitioh, 
to discriminate . that are incompatible with re Hilter. 
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Hr 18 frofl c Aue te 50 UE o ang n the tame : 
Ai with't chose masters ae he before obeyed as teachers 5 and 

8 E teieing a sort of sorerelgtity over chose rules which bee hi- 
thertd restraf 6 B ftr. Obdiupsring now no longer the perform 
ances H Aft Wick Gtr b er, bit cxathibitig the Art itself by the 
standard of Nature, he corrects what is erroneous, supplies what 
is scanty, and adds by h s own observation what the e of 
his predecessbts ay have yet left wanting do perfec Hav. 
ing well established is Judt ent, and stored his meme), he ina 
now wittoät feat try the powet ef bis imagination. The mind 
WIS D2 95 ; that 
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chat bas been ius discipline, may bel i dt th warmiest 
enthusiasm, and venture to play faden of the wildest ex- 


travagance. I | long converse With the 
— e has imparted to hitn, will display itself in all hie 
ttempts ; and he will stand ache instruct⸗ 

tator, but a rival... nn gaimivs 9b 10 brig 10 191112 2bi ut ano fs Zuni 
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Tuzss are the different Stages of the wy But a as 1 now ad- 
dress myself particularly to those Student 
day rewarded for their happy passage e b 0 
can; with mo propriety: e ee ng 
studies. My Present t- design is to! ae 0 
excellence, and to show you the: I 
this I shall speak with such latitude the p. 
the professor uninvaded; and shall 50 morn dy recepts; 
which it is his een to eine and your duty to W er > 
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of such minds are seldom distinguished by an 
air of originality : : they are anticipated in their happiest efforts ; 
and if they are found to differ in any thing from their predeeessors, 
it is only in irregular sallies, and trifling conceits. The more ex- 
tensive therefore your acquaintance. is with the works of those who 
have excelled, the more extensive will be your powers of invention; 
and hat may appear still more like a paradox, the more original 
will be your conceptions. But the difficulty on this occasion is 
to determine who ought to be proposed as models of excellence, 


_ who Ne een to * nen. as. ma, pre perest guides. 


- 


a young man der wy - n Saks many of the present 
; ne that country-are ready enough to obtrude their precepts, 
| and to offer. their. own performances. as examples of that perfec- | 
von which they affect to recommend. The Modern, however, 
who. recommends 4imself as a standard, may justly be suspected as 
ignorant of the true end, and unacquainted with the proper ob- 

ject, of the art which he professes. To follow such a , will 
no . retard the: tg Fur mislead Ne ee eee 


e 3 * can 0 . or . chall FR him che — 
85 * leads to excellence? the answer is obvious: those great 
masters ho have travelled the same road with success, are the 
most e, to. conduct others. a The works of those who have 

gs stood 
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orvot! the test ef ages, Have a claim 3 and veneration 
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to Which nd modern can pretend. - The duration afd bility er 
their fame, is sufficient to evince that it has not been suspended 
upon the slender thread of fachion and caprice, but bound to the of 


r 
wo i ty” Þ 


Tuenx is no Ae of Fee hoes | 
hos great men; but how bak Rs wy 21 tudi 
an ny of 0. wang DIE 20 

— who *. never due Wel aal to tha comidenting) of ; 
the real dignity of 'the Art, and who rate the works of an Artist 
in proportion as they excel or are defective in the mechanical parts; 
look on theory as something that may enable them to talk but not 
to paint better; and confining themselves entirely. to mechanical 
practice, very assiduously toil on in the drudgery of copying; and 
think they make a rapid progress while they faithfully echibit che 
minutes t part of a favourite picture. This appears to me very 
tedious, and I think a very erroneous method of procceding/ Of 
every large composition, even of those which are most admired; 4 
great part may be truly said to be cν n place. This, theugh it 

takes up much time in copying, conduces little 3 
I consider general copying as a delusive kind of industry; che 
Student satisfies himself with the appearance of doing 3 3 
he falls into the dangerous habit of imitating without selecting, 
and of labouring without any determinate object; as it requites ? 
no effort of the mind, he sleeps over his work ; and those po- 
ers of invention and votnpobition. which ought Nen. tobe 

| called | 
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8 ell at, and pus i af, u rg. nd lon thi nay fo 
R Rin a 


Mae ni FEY producing any thing of their own. 
Gs have spent much of their time in making hnished. eg is 


wall n to > all who are converrant n art. 
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510 A aer the: | cockpicotios of — ad e of 
ideas necessary to that mind which aspires to the first honours 
in the art of Painting, can be obtained by the frigid contempla- 
tion of a few single models, is no leſs absurd, than it would be in 
him Who wishes to be a Poet, to imagine that by translating a 
tragedy he can acquire to himself sufficient knowledge of the ap- 

car: e e the nn of 4 ak . as 


| Ts; great eng a6" ze be er a — should seem to 
be in learning to colour; yet even colouring will never be per- 
fectly attained by servilely copying the model before you. An 
eye critically nice can only be formed by observing well-coloured 
pictures with attention: and by elose inspection, and minute ex- 
amination, you will discover, at last, the manner ef handling, the 
artifices of contrast, glazing, and other expedients, by which good 
colourists have raised the value of OE and by which na- 
ture ue been. 50 e imitsted. | 


o MUST ibform you, however, that old pictures FE 
celebrated for their colouring, are often so changed by dirt and 
varnish, that v we ou 12 not to wonder 10 they do not 1 equal 
1 to 
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to their verinction in the eyes of EIN paititers,: or young 
students. An artist whose judgment is matured by long observas 


PE 


tion, considers rather what the picture once was, than what it is 


at present. He has by habit acquired a power of * the bril- 
liancy of tints through the cloud by which it is obscured. An 

efore, of thoſe pictures, is likely: to fill. the 
student's mind with false opinions; and to send him back a 
colourist of his own” formation, with ideas equally remote from D 
nature and. from art, from the n nn of _ masters, and 
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For LOWING Choke: vida My uglig: ot mation benden 
you have clearly and distinctly learned in what good colouring 


e you cannot do better than have recourse to nature herself, 


who is always at hand, and in comparison of whose true splendou: 
the best coloured 2 are bot; faint and feeble... 15 elated 
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| Folia as * ap eise 5 copying 3 is not x entirely & to. be 
excluded, since the mechanical p i | 3 


some measure by it, let those choice parts. only. bo r Wh hic y 


have recommended the work to notice. If its excellence con- 
sists in its general effect, it would be e to 2 slight, | 


regulation of n 
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your stile. Instead of copying the touches of those great masters, 


copy only their conceptions. Instead of treading. in their foosteps, 5 


t on their 
general principles and way of thinking. . Pozses? Yourgelf, with 
their spirit. Consider with yourself how a Michakr AnGELo- 


endeavour. only to keep the same road... Labour to inye 


or 
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a a 'RAFFAELLE would. have treated this "JPY and work 
| JE into a belief” thae oO picture is to be seen and criticiged 
them when completed. mg? an” noe ge a this kind er 
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Baie as. mere  enthusiam wall i carry you but a lite d way, Jet me 
recommend a practice that may be equivalent to and will Perhaps 
more efficaciously contribute to your advancement, than even the 
verbal corrections of those masters themselves, could they be ob- 
tained. What I would propose is, that you should enter into a 
kind of competition, by painting a similar subject, and making a 
companion to any picture that you consider as a model. After 
you have finished your work, place it near tlie model, and com- 
pare them carefully together. Vou Will n not only see, but 
feel your own deficiencies more 37 tl by precepts; or any 
other means of instruction. —— of painting will 
mingle with erer e Ideas chus fixed by scnaible obj ets; 

will be certain and d >; | and sinking deep into the mind, 

will not only be more just, but more lasting than those presented 
0 s-only ; which Will mee be mann 0+ e 0 
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ne . of comparing your own efforts with FEM & 
some great master, is indeed a severe and mortifying A to 
which none will submit, but such as have great views, with for- 
titude sufficient to forego the gratifications of present vanity for 
future honour. ' "When the Student has succeeded ifi sbme n 
o his own batisfactior , and has felicitated himself on his success, 

ibuna where he knows his vanity must be | 
; "oj a humbled, 
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humbled, and all self. approbation must ooh requires not only 
great resolution, but great humility. To him, however, who has 
the ambition to be a real master, the solid satisfaction which pro- 

ceeds from a consciousness of his advancement, (of which seeing 
his own faults is the first step,) will very abundantly com pensate for 
the mortification of present disappointment. | There is, besides, 
this alleviating circumstance. Every discovery he makes, every 
acquisition of knowledge he attains, seems to proceed from his 
own sagacity; and thus he acquires a confidence in himself fuf- 

ficient to NE 2 5 r nere of wt get d A 
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WI a must 1 5 an r und ee ee 
how ineffectually, instruction is received eee forced upon the 
mind by others. Few have been e e * purpose who! ee 
not t boen their an: n teachers. 8 vchich 


(pI are more e effeltual; 82 bein g received 3 into . mind at 1 


ws, 


Wrrn 50 to ihe pictire ity you are to TION hed "OY 
e I could wish that you would take the world's opinion 
rather than your own. In other words, I would have you choose 
those of established reputation, rather than follow your own fancy. 
” Epos should n not admire thems at firſt, uu willy n A 


_ time > when it is moſt 1 m__ to 


PR 1s not an easy ar. to e out W vario 
"oy your | imitation which tis ene am 
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| dome Future disedurse. t 11 will, herefore, 2 present only tecom- 
odel for Stile in Painting, which: i is a branch of the art 
© ediately necessary to the young student. Stile in paint- 
ing is n Lame as in writing, a power over materials, whether 
words or t urs, by which conceptions or sentiments are con- 
veyed. And in this Lopoο,ο,ẽj ᷣCARRA CRE (I mean ali best 
works) een me to approach the nearest to perfection. 
His unaffected breadth of light and shadow, the simplicity of co- 
| louring, which holding its proper rank, does not draw aſide the 
least part of the attention from the subject, and the solemn effect 
fc ek: twilight which seems diffused-over his pictures, appear to 
me to correspond with grave and dignified subjects, better than the 
more © artificial. brilliancy of sunshine which enlightens the pictures 
of TiTIAn: though TinToxer/ thought that TITIAx's co- 
louring was the model of perfection, and would correspond even 
with the sublime of MichAkL ANGELo ;:and that if Au cgTe 
had coloured like TITAN, or TI TIA designed like eee 
5 the world, would: ance have had a en n 2 


Ar is our 1 d that: then: works of an- 
RACHE which I would recommend to the Student, are not often 
found out of Bologna. The St. Francis in the midst of bis N | 
| The Trangfiguration, The Birth of St. Jabn the Baptist, The Calling 
of St. Matthew, The St. Ferome, The Fresco Paintings in the Zam 
pieri palace, are all worthy the : attention of the student. And I 
think those who travel would do well to allot a much greater por- | 


tion of their time to that city chan it ene hitherto the Gaben 
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therefore, I wiſh to impress upon you is, that a an x oppor- 
ers, you paint your studi e ue 05 ee n. 


ä ng. OO both. ee and colouring; and if by a short 


% , the « Same IIA is nee * 


and: were kc which © owe 1 of heir fri to ne 
have enriched the cabinets of the collectors of drawing 


| Tinzon zr, and the Bass As,: are in general slight and undeter- 


And i in the Flemiil school, NußRENS 


VaNůbVeR made their 


deſigns for the most part either in colours, or in chiaro oscuro. It 

is as common to find studies of the Venetian and Flemish Painters on 

can riss, as of the shools of Rome and Phbrence on paper. Not 
95 


attention my 28 han * de it. 1 one 1 excluded the. | 
other, this advice could not with any propriety be given. But if 


very few examples. Those of TITIAN, Paul VERONESE,. | 
Their sketches on paper are as rude as their pictures are 


excolions'i in regard to harmony of colouring. CokREO O10 and 
BARO CI haue leſt few, if any finished drawings behind them. 
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| hut that many fniched 1 are ls 3 4 t nas | Ct : 3 
masters. Those, however, are undoubtedly the productio s either 
ö af engravers or of hgh, schalar, who. n it wake. 55 
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Turns is one 8 1 in \ which I ball as hte \ 
e. by the vain, the ignorant, and the idle. J am not afra id that 
I shall repeat it too often. Vou must haue no dependence on you᷑ 
own. genius. If you. have great talents, industry will impreve 
them; if you have but moderate abilities, industry will supply 
their deficiency. Nothing is denied to well directed labour: 
nothing is to be obtained without i it. Not to enter into met phy- 
sical discussions on the nature or essence of genius, I will venture 
to assert, that assiduity unabated by difficulty, and a disposition 1 
eagerly directed to the object of its putsuit, will produce effects 
similar to those which some call the Sr t of aaa! e 55 
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Tnovon a man cannot 4 alt times, and; in all Ho paint o of ; 
1 yet the mind can prepare itself by laying in propet mate- 
rials, at all times, and in all places. Both Livy and PLUTAR CH, 
in describing PHILOPOEMEN,, one of the ablest generals F an- 
tiquity, have given us a striking picture of a mind always intent 

on its profession, and by assiduity obtaining those excelle ies 
which some all their lives vainly expect from Nature, IL shall 
quote the Passage in Live at length, as it runs 
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ie Pn bse was a man eminent for his sagacity and ex- 
= 8 in choosing ground, and in leading armies ; to which he 
formed his mind by perpetual meditation; in times of peace as well 
as War. When, in any occasional journey, he came to a strait dif- 
ficult Passage, if he was alone, he considered with himself, and 
1 he was in n campany he asked his friends, what it would be best to 
h hey had found an enemy, either in the front, or 
in the rear, on the o e side, or on the other. It might happen, 
says he, that the enemy to be opposed might come on drawn up 
in 3 lines, or in a e e 1 Lo >rmed only by the 


sho ouk 3 e KS * e by dials use, and what 
arms he should give them; where he should lodge his carriages, 
his baggage, and the defenceless followers: of his camp; ho- 
many guards, and of what kind, he should send to defend them; 
and whether it would be better to press forward along the pass, or 
recover by retreat his former station: he would consider like wise 
where his camp could most commodiously be formed; how much 
ground he should inclose within his trenches; where he should 
have the convenience of water, and where he might find plenty 
of wood and forage; and when he should break up his camp on 
the following day, through 1 what road he could most safely pass, and 
in what form he should dispose his troops. With such thoughts 

and disquisitions he had from his early years so exercised his mind, 
that on these occasions nothing could happen which he had not 
been * accutomed to consider. 
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I exo help i imagining that I ce: a promising young painter, 2 


equally vigilant, whether at home, or abroad, in the streets, or. in 3 
the fields. Every object that presents itself, is to him a lesson. 
; rd al. Nadurs! watts a view to his profession; and com- 
aer defects. He examines the 
countenance of men: ke; the een of passion : and often 


ente ban the moſt pleasing hints from subjects of turbulence 


He reg 


ormity; Even bad pictures themselves supply him with 
useful dochments; and, as LEONARDO nA VINCE has ob- 


served, he improves upon the fanciful images that are some- 
_ seen ae ace or are wee ee ee i g of chro 


e artist rm las his at this ale wich Eads, and his 


hand made expert by practice, works with ease and re lines; 
whilst he who would have you believe that he is waitin 8 bor che 


e delivered of my Nr . with fore thy and . 8 W Kela 
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Tur A painter, on ths contrary, has only ma- 
turely to consider his subject, and all the mechanical parts of 


His art follow without his exertion. Conscious of the difficulty 
of obtaining what he possesses, he makes no pretensions to de 


except those of closer application. Without conceiving 


smallest jealousy against others, he is contented that all shall be as 


rets, 


| inspirations of Genius, is in reality at a loss how to begin; and i: is - 


| 


great as himself, who have undergone 1 the same fatigue; and 46 


his pre- eminence depends not upon a trick, he is free from the 
Painful suspicions of a huselen who lives i in . * a 1 & x 1 1 


trick should be discovered. 
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requires nc urshment adapted to its 
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My HE erst endeayours f a 75 — Painter, as I have remarked | 
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What is to be found in individu 
to the Praktiee of the paint ers And iculptors of theit times, par- 
ticblatly/PMidiks,” {the E > Fits dene of an iquity,)" to illustrate 
their asserklons. As if they could not sufficietitly express 
N , they have 1 the -- 
. They „call it 1 gift 


ban have Tas» to exert | dans, must now be 
told, that a mere copier of nature can never produce any _ 


* eat; can never ratse and A the 2 0 kite T FN 


1 $, or warm the 


heart of the spectator. e „„ or poo rH 


— 


Taz wish of the genuine painter must be more extensive: 
instead of endeavouring, 1 to ame” mankind with the minute 
neatness of his imitations, he must endeavour to improve them | 


by the grandeur c of his ideas; instead of seeking praise, by deceiving 


the Superficial « sense of the spectator, he. must strive for fame, 


by: 5 Sas 40 2 
by captivating the imagination. + Oo df hd ag 


TAE principle now laid down, Git the perfection of this art 


* 


. does not consist in mere imitation,” is far from being new or sin 
gular. 9 1 4 is, indeed, supported by the general opinion of the 
enli ghtened part of” mankind. K The poets, orators, and rhetoricians 
of antiquity, are co titivally” enforcing this position; ; that all che 
arts receive their perfection from an ideal! beauty, superior to 
nature. - They are ever referring 5 


#3 1 


their Pr of il genius by what they'knew 
course to peetical Entkusisstt- 
fron hesbeil r The. artist is —— 
tial 3 0 
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| Drscounsr —_ 
& of ben. will never attain to what is Pert) beautiful. For 
the works of nature are full of disproportion, and fall very 
a ſhort of the true standard of beauty. 80 that Phidias, when 


"oF he formed his Jupiter, did not copy any object ever presented | 
5 « to his sight; but contemplated only that image which he had 
ö «conceived i in his mim 


| Eicero, speaking of the same Phidias: * Neither did this artist, 


from Homer's description.” And thus 


fays he, «when he carved the image of jupiter or Minerva, 


set before him any one human figure, as a pattern, which: 


he was to copy; but having a more perfect idea of beauty 


5 fixed in his mind, this he steadily contemplated, and to the 


«imitation x of this all his Skill and aer were directed,” Fo 


Ts HE "Moderns are” not less eokipiticdd 1 the Aue of” 
this superior power existing in the art; nor less sensible of its 
effects. Every language has adopted terms expressive of this 
excellence. The gurto grande of the Italians, the beau ideal of 
the French, and the great tyle, genius, and taste amon g the 


English, are but different appellations of the same thing. It 


is this intellectual dignity, they say, that ennobles the painter s art; 


that lays the line between him and the mere mechanick; and 


| produces those great effects in an instant, which eloquence and 


e by” Slow 1 8 efforts, are scarcely able to ) attain, | 


ele is the ER” wi which both the cken and 


| a speak of this divine principle of the art; but, as I 


have formerly observed, enthuſiastick admiration seldom promotes 
knowledge. Though a student by such praise may have his 


attention roused, and a desire excited, of Teamng: in this great 
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career; 
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nature, to our skill in ae and 10 our care in di 
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career; met it is possible that what rag decals. ni. 


only serve to deter him. He examines his own. mind, and per- 

ceives there nothing of that divine inspiration, with which, 
is told, so many. others have been favoured. He. never. =" =" 
to heaven to gather new ideas; and he finds himself JO! 


and thinks. it 
hopeless, to pursue an * e * apf JO8eS . out of LY 
reach. of "human e VVV 


Fd r 00 this.” as upon r eee 3 to 3 
tinguiſh how much is to be given to enthusiasm, and how much 
to reason. We ought to allow for, and we ought. to commend, 
chat strength of vivid expression, which is necessary to e 


in its full force, the highest sense of the most complete effect 
of art; taking care at the same time, not to lose in terms of v vague 
admiration, that solidity and truth of principle, an which 


alone we can e and may be enableſ to 8. 
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Ir} 18 not easy to e in 5 you great we conpigts; 4 nor 


to describe, by words, the proper means acquiring it, if = | 
mind of the student ſhould be at all capable of such an acquisitic 1 
Could we teach taste or genius by rules, they would be no longer Ee 
taste and genius. But though there neither are, 
precise invariable rules for the e 


nor can be, any 


xer 4 IT or the acquisition bs 
these great qualities, yet we may truly say that they n 
operate, in proportion to our attention-in observing the works of. 


igest ing, 


 methodizing, | 55 
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of no other qualifications than what mere common obserration 
and a plain understanding can confer. , Thus he becomes gloomy 
amidst the splendour of figurative declamation,. a 
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DISCOURSE: _ 5 
e and comparing our 3 There are many 
beauties in our art, that seem, at first, to lie without the reach 

of prevept, and yet may cafily be reduced to practical principles. 
Experience is all in all; but it is not every one Who profits by 
ecxperiencts and most people err, not so much from want of capacity e ; 
do find their object, as from not knowing what object to pursue. 5 
1 This great ideal perfection a d beauty are not to be sought in the 
heavens, but upon the earth. They are about us, and upon every 
side of us. But the power of discovering what is deformed in 
nature, or * other words, what 8 particular and uncommon, 
___ be acquired only by experience; and the whole beauty and 
- grandeur of the art consists, in my opinion, in being able to 
get above al! singular nns, local Wee, ee and 
( Ov my Sands e 


At L 1 5 objects which are e to our view by ebe 
et close examination will be found to have their blemiſhes- 
and defects. The most beautiful "_ have something about 
i them like weakness, minuteness, perfection. But it is 
not every eye that perceives there denen It must be an 
eye long used to the contemplation and comparison of these 
forms; and which, by a long habit of observing what any set: 5 
df objects of the same kind have in common, has acquired the 
power of discerning what each wants in particular. This long 
laborious comparison should be the first study of the imer. 
who aims at the greatest style. By this means, he acquires a 
zust idea of beautiful forms ; he corrects nature by herself, 1 5 
9 erfect state by her more perfect. His eye being enabled to: ; 
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mities of things, Ca: their general figures, he makes out an 
abstract idea of their forms more perfect than any one erte 3 


and what may seem a paradox, he learns to design naturally by 
drawing his figures unlike to any one object. This idea of the 


®. aura URSE It. 3 7 


perfect state of nature, which the Artist calls the Ideal Beauty, 
is the great leading principle, by which works of genius are 


ee By this Phidias acquired his fame. He wrought 


upon a sober principle, what has so much excited the enthu- 
siasm of the world; and by this method yon, who have courage 


to tread the same path, r Hy _ ws. | 


THIS 1s Ahe idea eh has N as as seems to ” 2 


Have a right to the epithet of divine; as it may be said to presi "ny 


a man once possesses this idea in its perfection, there is no danger; 
but that he will be sufficiently warmed 2 it himself, and d be abls 


like a supreme judge, over all the productions of nature; ap- 
pearing to be possessed of the will and intention of the Creator, 
as far as they regard the external form of. living beings; : When 


to warm and ravish every one else. opinion e 
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Tuvs it is from a eben experience, and a close com- 


parison of the objects in nature, _ an artist becomes e | 


which every deviation is deformity. | But a e 1 "of 


this form, I grant, is painful, and I know but of one method 


-of shortening the road; this is, by a careful study of the works 
of the ancient sculptors ; who, being indefatigable-; in «the: School 
of nature, have left models of that perfect form behind 


00% an artist would * as ee beautiful, who! hai 


His 
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DISCOURSE 1th. 9 41 
dis whole life i in Hunt single contemplation. But if industry car- 
ried them thus far, may not you also hope for the same reward 
from the same labour! We have the same school opened to 
us, that was opened to them; for nature denies her instructions to 
none, who desire to become her pp pi. | 


— 


THIS laborious investigation, 1 am aware, must appear super 
fluous to those who think every thing! is to be done by felicity, 
and the powers of native genius. Even the great Bacon treats 
with ridicule the idea of confining proportion to rules, or of 
producing beauty by selection. A man cannot tell, says he, 
„Whether Apelles or Albert Durer were the more trifler: whereof 
the one would make a personage by geometrical proportions; 
« the other, by taking the best parts out of divers faces, to make 
% one excellent. .. . . The painter, (he ena must do it by a kind 
ce of Kelicity, . AE and not mY rule . 


— 


bu 


1 T is not oY to question any opinion of so great a writer, 
and 80 profound A thinker, as undoubtedly Bacon was. But he 
studies brevity to excess; and therefore his meaning is sometimes 
doubtful. If he means that beauty has nothing to do with rule, 
| he is mistaken. There is a rule, obtained out of general nature, 
to contradi& which is to fall into deformity. Whenever any 
thing is done beyond this rule, it is in virtue of some other rule 
WE is followed along with it, but which does not contradict. 

Every thing which is wrought with certainty, is wrought 
upon some prineiple. If it is not, it cannot be repeated. If by feli- 
* is meant any thing of chance or hazard, or something born 
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42 - is ant; 5h 
with a man, and not earned, I cannot agree with this great phi- ; 
losopher. Every object which pleases must give us pleasure upon 
some certain principles; but as the objects of pleasure are almost 


infinite, so their principles vary without end, and every man finds. 5 
them out, not by felicity or Fr CORR hazard, | but 114 care and ; 


| . a ty, 


T o the oripciple I have laid Shs. that 97 71 of bee in 
each species of beings is an in variable one, it may be objected, that 
in every particular species there are various central forms, which 


are separate and distinct from each other, and yet are _undeniably 


beautiful; that in the human figure, for instance, the beauty 


of Hercules is one, of the Gladiator another, of the Apollo another: 


which makes $0 many different ideas of beauty. 

I'T is true, Indeed; that these figures. are- each perfect in i thelr 
kind, though of different characters and proportions; ; but still 
none of them is the representation of an individual, but of a 
class. And as there is one general form, which, as I have said, 
belongs to the human kind at large, so in each of these classes 
there is one common idea and central form, which is the 
abstract of the various indiyidual forms belonging to that class. 
Thus, though the forms of childhood and age differ exceed- 
ingly, there is a common form in childhood, and a common form 


in age, which is the more perfect, as it is more remote from 


all peculiarities, But I must add further, that though the most 
perfect forms of each of the general divisions of the human 
figure are ideal, and superior to any individual form of that class; 
15 the highest perfection 11 the human figu re is not to be found 


" ; * 5 2 
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in any one of . It i is ot in the a nor in the Gla- 
oY diator, nor in the Apollo; but in that form which is taken from 
them all, and which partakes equally of the activity of the Gla- 
diator, of the delicacy of the Apollo, and of the muscular stren 2th 
of the Hercules. For perfect beauty in any species must combine 
all the characters which are beautiful in that species. It cannot 
consist in any one to the exclusion of the rest: no one, therefore, 
= must be nnen chat no one 2 25 be deficient. | 


Tn HE knowledge of ahi Siren cluradters „and the power 
of Separating and distinguishing them, is undoubtedly necessary 
to the painter, who is to vary his compositions with figures of 
various forms and proportions, though he is never to lose W 


of the general idea of * in each kind. 


FRE is, likewise, -a kind of ymmetry, or proportion, 
which may properly be said to belong to deformity. A figure 
lean or corpulent, tall or ſhort, though deviating from beauty, 

may still have a certain union of the various parts, which may 
contribute to mah them on the whole not unpleasing. 


Warn | the Artat has by diligent attention acquired a clear 
and distinct idea of beauty and symmetry; when he has reduced 
the variety of nature to the abstract idea; his next task will be 
to become acquainted with the genuine habits of nature, as dis- 
tin guished from those of fashion. For in the same manner, 
and on the same principles, as he has acquired the knowledge of 
the real forms of nature, distinct from accidental deformity, he 


must endeavour to separate simple chaste nature, from those 
| G Rs adven- 


+. 


„ͤ¶;%½% « ü en 
adventitious, those affected and forced airs or. acions, with which : 
She is lodged: by modern CR % een ety 61 8 


4 
1 J 
1 
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PrrnAPs I cannnot better a what 1 mean, SV by 85 
reminding you of what was taught us by the Professor of 
Anatomy, in respect to the natural position and movement of 
the feet. He observed that the fashion of turning them outwards 
was contrary to the intent of nature, as might be seen from the 
structure of the bones, and from the weakness that proceeded i 
from that manner of standing. To this we may add the erect 
position of the head, the projection of the chest, the walking 
with straight knees, and many such actions, which we know to be 
merely the result of fashion, and what nature never warranted, 
as we are sure that we have been taught them when children. 


IHA VE mentioned but a few of those instances, in which 5 
vanity or caprice have contrived to distort and disfigure the human 
form; your own recollection will add to these a thousand more of 
ill- understood methods, which have been practised to disguise 
nature, among our dancing- masters, hair-dressers, and tallore, 
in their v various Schools of e . 


HOW EVER 4 methanteh mad cenamentsl arts may gelbe 5 
to fashion, she must be entirely excluded from the Art of Painting; Z 
the painter: must never mistake this ehre | UNI for the 


Those,“ says Quintilian, * 6 Who are taken wich the mv 33 of 9 
70 ik that there is more beauty in persons, who are ttimmed, curled, and painted, 
than uncorrupt nature can n give; as if e were merely the ect of the Ss ley 
« of manners.“ OG TABS | 
Align 
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genuine offsprin g af nature; he must divest himself of all pre- 
judices in favour of his age or country; he must disregard all 
local and temporary ornaments, and look only on those general 
Habits which are every where and always the same. He ad- 
dresses his works to the people of every country and every age; ; 
he calls upon posterity to be * + and tag with ns 
in ærernitatem Pigs. ))%ßCF TCC ĩ²˙ Ü 


5 T HE „ Aon of separating modern fashions from the habits 
of nature, leads to that ridiculous style which has been practised 
by some painters, who have given to Grecian Heroes the airs 
and graces practised in the court of Lewis the Fourteenth; an 
absurdity almost as great as it would have been to have dressed 


Woe after the fachion of that court. 

\To 0 ein | thise error, 1 and to retain the true eimplieity 
"a nature, is a task more difficult than at first sight it may appear. 
The prejudices in favour. of the fashions and customs that we 
have been used to, and which are justly called a second nature, 
make it too often difficult to distinguish that which is natural, 
from that which is: the result of education; they frequently even 
give a predilection in favour of the artificial mode; and almost 
every one is apt to be guided by those local prejudices, who 
has not chastised his mind, and regulated the n of his 
affections by the eternal invariable idea of nature. 


HR then, as before, we must have recourse to the Ancients 
a instructors. It is from a careful study of their works that 
00 will be. enabled to attain to the real alen of nature; they 
will 
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will suggest many observations, which would n hn A 
you, if your study were confined to nature alone. And, indeed, 

I cannot help suspecting, that in this instance the ancients had 

an easier task than the moderns. They had, probably, little $ 
or nothing to unlearn, as their manners were nearly approach 
to this desirable simplicity; while the modern artist, before he 


p can see the truth of things, is obliged to remove a veil, with 
which the fashion of the times has Frm ** 1 toc cover CN 


* F 


3 % 


Hanne wine hn fur i in our deacon X the * ntile | in 
painting; if we now should suppose that the artist has formed 
the true idea of beauty, which enables him to give his works a 
correct and perfect design; if we should suppose also, that he 
has acquired a knowledge of the unadulterated habits of nature, 
which gives him simplicity; the rest of his task is, perhaps, 
less than is generally imagined. Beauty and simplicity have 80 
great a share in the composition of a great stile, that he who 
has acquired them has little else. to learn. It must not, indeed, 
be forgotten, that there is a nobleness of conception, which goes 

beyond any thing in the mere exhibition even of perfect form; 

there is an art of animating and dignifying the figures with in- 
tellectual grandeur, of impressing the appearance of philosophick 
wisdom, or heroick virtue. This can only be acquired by him 
that enlarges the sphere of his understanding by a variety of 
knowledge, and warms his imagination with the best Productions 
of antient and — poetry. .- 


, — mikdiiches inotmafied;-wilt 
bring the art to an higher degree of excellence than, perhaps, it 
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has hit! FM attained in. this country. Such a student will disdain 


the Amhte, e of painting 85 Weh. however 1 can 


r are > mott likely to prot the spectator. He will permit 


the lower painter, like the florist or collector of shells, to exhibit 


the minute discriminations, which distinguish one object of the 


same species from another; while he, like the philosopher, 
will consider nature in the abstract, and RO in m_ey one of 


his figures the character of its cm 


m 3 


os Sig hs eye were he only eee os art, Fog is 
no doubt, indeed, but the minute painter would be more apt to 


succeed: but it is not the eye, it is the mind, which the painter 


of genius desires to address; nor will he waste a moment upon 


those smaller objects, which only serve to catch the sense, to 


divide the attention, ae 
eee 7 5. 


80 T u 18 4 the ambition which I wiſh to excite in your minds; 


and the object I have had in my view, throughout this discourse, 
h gives to painting its true dignity, 


is that one great idea, hi 
which entitles it to the name of a Liberal Art, evans it as 
df of e 5800 


* 


11 T may abuts have eee ee to. many young vari hogs 
i was sufficient to overcome all difficulties, and whose 


minds were capable of embracing the most extensive views, that 
they have, by a wrong direction originally given, 1 8 their lives 


in. 
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in the meaner Mkr of painting, without ever kno wing thi 
a nobler to pursue. Albert Durer, as Vasari has jostiy remaf! 
would, probably, have been one of the first painters VE: his abe. 
(and he lived in an era ot " great artists,) had he een initiated i 
khose great Principles of the art, which were s0 wen une 
and practised by his contemporaries Hin Italy. 
having never seen or | 
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presume to make such high rena they are many. None 
of them are without their merit, though none enter into compe- 
tition' with this universal presiding idea of the art. The painters | 
who have applied themselves more particularly to low and ee 
characters, and who express with precision the various ſhades of 
passion, as they are exhibited by vulgar minds, (such as we gee 
in the works of E Tiopartr h,) deserve great praise; 35 but as their g geni niu I 
has been employed on- Top and confined subjects, the Praise 5 wh 
we give must be as limited as its object. The merry- making, or 
quarrelling, of the Boors of Tenieraa the > same 8ort of productions 

of Brouwer, or Ostade, arè excellent ini heir kind; and the * — 
and its praise will be in proportio 1 
— and pec uliar forms, they introduce more er less of 
the expression of those passlons, as they appear in general and 
more enlarged nature. This principle may be applied to the 
Battle- pieces Bourgognone, the French Gallantries of 
Watteau, and even beyond the exhibition 
the Landscapes of Claude Wen and the Soph ie 
Vandervelde. All these nainter 
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degree „ to: the: name of a painter, which a satirist, 
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his object has its merit. Even the painter of still life, whose 


highest ambition is to give a minute representation of every part 
of those low objects which he sets before him, deserves praise 
in proportion to his attainment; because no part of this excellent 


art, so much the ornament of polished life, is destitute of value 


the mind of the student ought to be primarily directed. Having 
i begun by aiming at better things, if from particular inclination, 
or from the taste of the time and place he. lives i in, or from neces- 


descend lower, he will bring into the lower sphere of art a gran- 
: deur of composition and character, that will raise and ennoble 
Lon works far 58 mo natural rank. . 


tits MAN is not of weak, hibwgh * may not be kd to wield the 
9 ub of Hercules; nor does a man always practise that which he 
esteems the best; but does that which he can best do. In mode- 
rate attempts, there are many walks open to the artist. But as 
the idea of beauty i is of necessity but one, so there can be but one 


enn to n. . 


a painter of portraits. But his correct and just imitation of 


and use. These, however, are by no means the views to Which 


sity, or from failure in the highest attempts, he is obliged to 


great mode of painting; the leading principle of which. J have 
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Ino, be or if what is here' recommend Should be 
at all understood to countenance a careless or m man- 
ner of painting. For though the painter is to overlook the ac- 
eidental discriminations of nature, he is to exhibit, distinctly, 


and with precision, the general forms of things. X firm and 
determined outline is one of the characteristios of the great style 


in painting; and let me add, that he who. possesses the know- 
ledge of the exact form which every part of nature ought to 
have, will be fond of expressing that nenen r with ; 
ness and nn in all his werk eilt ei noi ot 


* 


10 e 1 10 angus | ene the idea ef 
beauty to general principles: and I had the pleasure to ob- 
serve that the Professor of painting proceeded in the same inethod, 
when he shewed you. that the artifice of contrast was ſounded but on 
one principle. I am convinced that this is the only means 
of advancing science, of clearing the mind from a confused heap. 
of contradictory observations, that do but ne puzzle the 
student, when he compares them, or miſguide him if be gives I 
himself up to their authority: bringin g . under o one OW 5 
head, can alone give nat and tisfaction 
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$ H E he 4 rank of every : art is in proportion to the men- 
| tal labour employed i in it, or the mental pleasure produced 
by it. As this principle is observed or neglected, our profession 
becomes either a liberal art, or a mechanical trade. In the hands 
of one man it makes the highest pretensions, as it is addressed 
to the noblest faculties: in those of another it is reduced to 
a mere matter of ornament; ; and the painter has but the humble 
province of FH our apartments with Ker, 


Tu Is exertion of mh which i is the gar circu mstance that 
truly ennobles our Art, makes the great distinction between the 
Roman and Venetian schools. 1 have formerly observed, that 
perfect form is produced by leaving out particularities, and re- 
taining only general ideas: I shall now endeavour to shew that 
this principle, which I have proved to be metaphysically just, 
extends itself to every part of the Art; that it gives what is called 


the grand ﬆtyle,. to Invention, to Com position, to Expression. 
and even to TON and Drapery | 


NE NTION in © Plating Pon not imply the invention of 
| the subject; for that is commonly supplied by the Poet or His- 
torian. With respect to the ier no biet can be ptoper 


> that 
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| that is not generally interesting. It ought Ts ae some 
eminent instance of heroick action, or heroick suffering. There 
must be something either in in the action, or int he ohject, in which 
men are universally concerned, an which . trikes wo”. a 
the publick sympathy. 
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STRICTLY speaking, indeed, no eubzect can be of universal, 
hardly can it be of general, concern; but there are events 40 
characters so popularly” known in these countries where our 
Art is in request, that they may be considered as ; Suffcientiy 
general for all our purposes. Such are the great evetits of Greek 
al Romän fable and History, Which eatly « ducition, and” the 
usual course of reading, have made familiar and interesting to 
all Europe, without being degraded” by the vutgariem of ordinary 
life in any country. Such too are the capital” subjects of scrip- 
ture history, which, besides their general . EEE 


wenne by tie ir eonneRtion with our religion. © 5 8 3 


As 1 50 1 che eudjett elected __ es a gene- 
bu it 221 no less necessary that it should be kept unembar- 
Mever may any way serve te divide the aeranten 
Whenever a story is related, every man Trend 
Spins in his mind of the action and expressien of the persons 
employed; The power of representing this mental picture on 
canvass is what we call Invention in a Painter. And as in hs 
conception of this ideal picture, the mind does not enter into 

the minute peculiarities of the dress, furniture, or scene of action; 
perſian ok Painter comes. 0 represent it, he contrives those 
CONCOT eireumsta nees in euch a manner; 
tht 2 
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wu We 
"et y-ghall strike the spectator no more FU n they & did himself 
in 15 fret conception of OR 110 


Bi 1 very r to . elockantetcnons of minute- 


nes and particularity : frequently tend to give an air of truth to 
a piece, and to interest ths per tator in an extraordinary manner. 


; | tarices: therefore. cannot wholly be rejected: but 


Such eircun 
| tber be 3 the Art which requires peculiar nicety” | 
of discernment, it is the disposition of thege minute circumstan- 

tial parts: which, according to the judgement employed in the 
* e e e ee to ee * 


i alin; ee ww] eee error * on the ade 
ef minuteness; and therefore I think eaution most necessary 


where most have failed... The general idea constitutes real ex- 
cellence. All smaller things, however perfect in their way, 
are to be sacrificed without mercy to the greater. 'Fhe Painter 
will not enquire: what things may be admitted without muc 


censure: he will not think it enough to chew that they may 7 
there; he will shew that they must be there; that their absence 
would r His rw maimod. and dect. 0 


ugh, ta iba eee hos a cover or third be 
Added 0 . cond and third mase of light, care must be yet 
taken that these subordinate actions and lights, neither each in par- 
ticular, nor all together, come into any degree of competition with: 
the principal; they ſhould merely make a part of that whole which: 
would boimperfod without them. © To every kind of painting this: 
rule gs — — in portraits, the grace, and, we 


my 


rr 
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may add, the likeness, consists more in taking the gen alt 
Oy in observin 8 the exact eimilitude of « every feature. Soft OR 


Tuvs figures must 125 a ground REES to *tand;- they ge 5 
be cloathed; there must be a back- ground; there must be light 
and shadow: but none of these ought to appear to have taken 5 
up any part of the artist's attention. They should be so managed 
as not even to catch that of the epetator. We know well enough, 
when we analyze a piece, the difficulty and the subtilty with ; 


which an artist adjusts the back- ground, drapery, and masse 
of light; we know that a considerable part of the grace and ef- 
fect of his picture depends upon them; but this art is 80 much 


concealed, even to a judicious eye, that no remains of any of 


these subordinate — occur to 1: 3 TIO Ws: OE is 
not present. 


Tur great end of the art is to strike the imagination. The 
Painter is therefore to make no ostentation of the means by which 
this is done; the spectator is only to feel the result in his bo- 
som. An inferior artist is unwilling that any part of his indus- | 


try should be lost upon the spectator. He takes as much pains 
to discover, as the greater artist does to conceal, the marks of 
his subordinate assiduity. In works of the lower kind, every 


thing appears studied, and encumbered ; it is all boastful . 


— 0 
1 


and open affectation. The ignorant often part from such l 
with wonder in their mapgha, c 0 and ae in their 10 


Buy it is not mo in Tabs. that. the; Artiit bon 


restrain and keep under all the infeciar- parts 15 his subject; ; he 
must 
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801 etimes deviate from vulgar and eite hace dn. in Pur. 
en the en of his 1 1 bh om 


% * 


He o N the: ini cattle 8 e its . profeavors. t to con- 
. _ <eive band repretent their subjects in a -poetical manner, hot con- 
fired re matter of fact, may be seen in the Cartoons of 
Raz FAELLE; In all the pictures in which the painter has repre- 
sented the apostles, he has drawn them with great nobleness; ; he 
has given them as much dignity as the human figure is capable 
0 receiving; yet we are expressly told in scripture they had no 
such respectable appearance; and of St. Paul in particular, we 
are told by himself, that his bodily presence was mean. Alexander 
is said to have been of a low stature: a Painter ought not so to 
represent him. Agesilaus Was low, lame, and. of a mean appear- 
ance: none of these defects ought to appear in a piece of which 
he is the heros: In conformity to, .custom, I. call this part of . 
bowie art eee ee it * to be . Feel. as in 
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Al. this Is not lating any act; ; it is. 5 8 an allowed. 
poetical licence. A painter of portraits retains the individual 
likeness; a painter of history chews the man by shewing his ac- 
tions. A Painter must compensate the natural deficiences of 
5 his art. He has but one sentence to utter, but one moment 
10 exhibit. + He cannot, like the.poet or historian, expatiate, and 
impress the mind with great veneration for the character of the 
hero or saint he represents, though he lets us know at the 
same time, that the saint was deformed, or the hero lame. The 


Painter has no o other means of giving an idea * the dignity of che 


brscouxsz IV. 


iind, but dy that external appearance which grandeur of thought | 
does generally, though. not always, i impres on the countenanc "00 
and by that correspondence of figure to sentiment and eh hy, Mi 
Which all men wish, but cannot command. The Painter, 

who may in this one particular attain with eaſe what others. 
desire in vain, eught to give all that he possibly can, ſince there 
are ſo many eireumstanoes of true. greatneſs that he cannot give 

at all. He cannet make his hero talk like a great man; he must 
make him look like one. For which reason, he aught to be 

6. Which 


50 


well Studied in the analysis of those circun Det 
| ronstitute n of EP ROI Re) 


As: in 1 0 Uke wire in bps, care most — 
taken not to run into particularities. Those expressions alone 
should be given to the figures which their respective situations 
generally produce. Nor is this enough; each person should 
also have that expression which men of his rank generally exhibit.. 

The joy, or the grief of a character of dignity, is not to be ex- 


pressed in the same manner as a similar passion in a vulgar face. LE 


bt op this principle, Bernini, perhaps, may be subjpck to 
This sculpter, in many respects admirable, has einen 

5 e expression to his statue of David, Who is repre- 
| Vern as just going to throw the stone from the sling; and in 
order to give it the expression of energy, he has made him biting 
His under-Iip. This expression is far from being general, and 
still farther from being dignified. He might have seen it in an 
instance or two; 3 and 0 mistook On ny SER = 
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WI TH aspect to Colouring; thaugh it may appear at first 
. apart of painting werely mechagiral, yet it still has its rules, 
and those greundgd upon that presiding principle which regulates 
boch the great and dhe litthe an che study of a Painter. By this, 
the frat effac of che picture is produced and as this is erfarmed 
_ the opaftatar 8s he walks the gallery, will stop, or pas along. 
Tv give 8: garieral air of grandeur at Arst view, all trifling. or | 
re lutle n. or an attention w a variety. of tints | 


: the whole apes tho which a breadch f ne” woot and rims 
2 will —— contribute. Grandeur of eck d is rr 
0 r W One i, . inde mare 
than chiaro-oscuro, which was often the practice af the Balagnjan - 
schools; and the other, by making the colours very distinct and 
forcible, audh as we se in chase of Rome aud Florenge; but still. 
aue preſiding frineigle of hoth those manners is Simplicity. Cer- 
 talnly, nathing can che more simple chan ingnotagy and the 
tiatinift blue, red, and valley calours which are Seen in the dra- 
perios df the Roman ant Flerentine schodls, though they have 
rant (that dæind ef hatmony which is pmdused by a variety of, bro- 
en amd transparent cou, have that effect of grandeur Which 
= intened. Perhaps these lis tindt :celonrs Stk the wind 
bf — — Dime eee them 


1 its effet "RY the adi and ee 3 q A = 
from one note to another, which that style of musick requires; 1 
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operation, to which neither genius or taste are requ 


8 


I che 6 same manner as the historical Painter never, tete M1 
the detail of colours, so neither does he debase his conceptions 
with minute attention to the discriminations of Drapery. It is 
the inferior stile that marks the variety ef stuffs. With him, 
the eldathing IS neither woolen, nor linen, nor silk, sattin, or 
velvet: it is drapery ; it is nothing more. The art of disposing. 
the foldings of the drapery make a very considerable part of the 
painter's study. To make it merely natural is a mechanical 
red: whereas, 
it requires the nicest judgement to dispose the drapery, so that 
the folds shall have an easy communication, and gracefully 


follow each other, with such natural negligence as to look like 


the effect of chance, and at the-s: same time . he rer n | 
it to the utmost advantage. OPT RATS TEE AG 5 cy 
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Can 10 MaRATTI was of optiibej- Kare the n of 
drapery was a more difficult art than even that of drawing the 
human figure; that a Student might be more eaſily tau ght the | 
latter than the former ; ; as the rules of drapery, he said, could not 
be so well ascertained as those for delineating. a. correct form. 


This, perhaps, is a proof how willingly we favour our own pecu- 


har excellence. Carlo Maratti is said to have valued himself 
particularly upon his skill in this: part of his art; yet in him. 
the disposition appears 80 ostentatiously artificial, that he is in- 


| ferior to Raffaele, even in that: Ca n him his leſt aim 
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such is . great 1 boy te we must U e in 
the nobler branches of our art. U. pon this principle, t the Roman, . 
the 
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uo Florentine, the Bolognese schools, have Wa their Na * 
and by this they have deservedly obtained the highest praise. 

These are the three great schools of the world in the epick stile. 
Fhe best of tlie French school, Poussin, . Le Sueur, and Le Brun, 
have formed themselves upon these models, and consequently 


may be said, though F renchmen, to be a colony from the Roman 


school. Next to these, but in a very different stile of excelle nce, 
we may rank the Venetian, together with the Flemish and the 
Dutch schools; all professing to depart from che great purposes 5 
of : my cf and ourthing. at PTY me e ee | 


iT AM not e that some will o censure me 105 . 8 the 
— in this inferior class, and many of the warmest admirers 
of painting will chink them unjustly degraded; but. I wish not. 
to be misunderstood... T hough I can by no means allow them 
to hold any rank with the nobler schools of painting, they ac- 
complished perfectly the thing they attempted. But as mere 
FEY is their principal object, as they seem more willing to 
dazzle than to affect, it can be no injury to them to suppose 
that their practice is useful only to its proper end. But what 
may heighten the elegant may degrade. the sublime. There is Ts 
a simplicity, and I may add, severity, in the great manner, which 
ie, I am eee 8 720 S e with this coupprrntively, sen- 
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thin Tokk 10 Paul en mis SOUTH of ah n Rk 
beem to have painted with no other purpose than to be almired. 
for . skill and ee in the mechanism of "pang. 
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NTT rage have their opinion. 
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my r , r n ban 
degree nearest to perfection. The powers exerted in 1e me- 
Chanical part of the Art have been called the language « 0 [can F 
hut tre may sa that tis but 
that the arator ean tale. Wods whould be 
rn as he end duvguige 46 che nstrummnt, CORY. 


Bowdon; und all whe: eminent Arai 
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yousness than 

We congider 

e ; or 5 *. leazt the un- 


ae ae 12 3 attend to 


& which the d 
to these we add 
| inattention to exprexzion and then reflect on the con- 
ceptions: and the learning of Michael es. hy or. t | 
of Raffaelle, we can no longer dwell on the comp 
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o& 


tumult that fills. every 


1 Venetian picture. wi 


— paſſions, . their e a, mere ſtruggle 
| without effect; und and fu 22 


bastle af 4 Paulo, or Tintoret,, are total 
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Tux theke of the Venetian Phinters'are n mostly dn nell as Fixe 
: them an op porrunity of iktroduding a great number f. fighres3 
such 48 fits, marriages, and Processors, publick martyrdoms 
or miracles. 5g can easily conceive that Paul * eronese, if he 
were asked, would Say, that no subject was proper for an histo- 

rical picture, but such as admitted at least forty figures; for 
in a less number, he would assert, chere could be no opportunity 
of the Painter' 8 shewing his art in composition, his dexterity f 
managing and  disposing the masses of light and groups of 
figures, and of ene a e Eastern dresbes and cha- 
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Bu the thing is very Akt OY A + pupil of the Bear 
schools. Annibal Carrache thought twelve figures sufficient 
for 2 any * ""gto 0 ry: he conceived that more Would contribute to no 
end but to fill space; that they would be but cold spectators of 
the general action, or, to use his own expression, that they would 
be figures to be let. Besides, it is impossible for a picture com- 
ate of 8 many parts to have that effect so indis pensably neces- 
; Sary 10 8 rantſeur, that of one complete whole. However con- 

Sack it may be in geometry, ic i. true ln tabto/ that many 
" Liele thin 95 will not make a great one. The Sublime impresses 
dhe mind at once with one great idea; it is a single blow: the 
"Eleg ant indeed” may be produced” by rep! ition ;/ by an apoumy- 
"Jain of” td} mnite eirobemstalees. «(292 NY 2,63 22010 
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| iv R great the di krence is between tho eee 
PE Venetian, and the rest of the Italian schools, theres full 
as * a disparity in the effect of their pictures as praguced by 


N colours. 


on 
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3 5 And though in this respect "Ol "FIT must be 
allowed. extraordinary skill, vet even. that skill, as they have 
employed it, will but ill correspond with the great style. Their 
colouring is not only too brilliant, but, Iwill venture to say, too 
1 harmonious, to produce that solidity, steadiness, and simplicity of 
effect, Which heroick subjects require, and which simple or 
grave colours only can give to a work. That they are to be cau- 
tiouſly studied by those who are ambitious of treading the great 
walk of history, is confirmed, if it wants confirmation, by the 
greatest of all eg Michael 8 This wonderful 


Kb kim®,. 4 chat he. - 5 is. N and 


2 
9 * 
X 9% 


*© manner; but then he added, that it was a pity the Venetian | 


“ painters did not learn to draw corefdly in Nd Kay youth, 
. + AP "_ a better manner 4 2 dy 


By this it 3ppears;. | that 5; 1 attention 4 the 3 
we in the opinion of Michael Angelo, seemed to be en- 
grossed by the study of colours, to the neglect of the ideal beauty 
of form, or propriety of expression. But if general censure was 
given to that school from the sight .of At icture of Titian, how 
much more heavily, and more justly, would the censure fall 
aule Veronese, and more especially on Tintoręt And here 
I cannot avoid citing Yauart, $ opinion nl the * e manner of 
ri fi to udn DB «ODIN tte 6 tic giilh 0 alight * 

St bak en eee wiwh 2 een un peo- 
cato, che a Venezia non /&'imparasse da principio a diſegnare bene, e che non haves» 
w_ 5 ane, aide e en ili. 5 226. nn e ed 
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Tintoret. Of all the extraordinary geniuses , * says W that 
6 have ever practised the art of painting, for wild, capricious, 
« extravagant and fantastical inventions, for furious impetuosity = 
* and boldness in the execution of his work, there is none like. 
* Tintoret ; his strange whimsies are even beyond extravagance,.” 
te and his works seem to be produced rather by chance, than 


& in consequence of any previous design, as if he wanted to con- 
*© yince the world that "or art was a anne and of f the most 75 1 


. 


ec. e 5 een TORS . W 
attainment.” 1 8 


Fon my own part, When by e of the Veuetlad n 

I wish to be underst od to mean Paulo Veronese and Tintoret, 
to the exclusion of Titian; for though his style is not so pure 
as that of many other of the Italian schools, yet there is a sort 
of senatorial dignity about him, which, however aukward- in 
his imitators, seems to become him exceedingly, His portraits 
alone, from the nobleness and simplicity of character which he 
always gave them, will intitle him to the greatest respect, as 

he eee stands! in ben first ries in this DAP of 55 art. 5 
Ir is not with bin but woo " vlog qualities _ 
two former; that I could wish to caution you against being too 
much han ee fit 5 1 80 are the persons none ax Soon _ to 
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* Nele cose della b . an. capriccioso, . e resoluto, et 1 pid 
rerribile cervello, che habbia havuto mai la pittura, come si pud vedere in tutte le sue 
opere; e ne* componimenti delle storie, fantastiche, e fatte da lui diversamente, e ſuori 


dell uso degli altri pittori: anzi hà superato. la stravaganza, con le nuove, e capriceiose 


inventioni, e strani ghiribizzi del suo intelleto, che ha lavorato a ad e senza a. 
qe monstrando che quest* arte & una baia. | 
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| have exhiatioted all the powers of florid Ades to debauch | nn | 
the young and unexpe anch have, without doubt, been the-— | 
ef the connbisseur and of the | 1 N 

f the painter, from those higher 

Seltebetes ef which" ohe art / is capable, and which ought to 

be required in every considerable production. By them, and 

their imitators, a style merely ornamental has been disseminated 

throughout all Europe. Rubens carried it to F landers; Voet, 

to France; ami Luca erer ee to 8 3 and R | 


* 


Tur Venetian is a0 ths most plendid of: the schools of 
elegance; and it is not without reason, that the best performances 5 
in this lower school are valued higher than the second rate per- 
formances of those above them: for every picture has value when 
it has a decided character, and is excellent i in its kind. But the 
Student must take care not to be so much dazzled with this 
Splendour, as to be tempted t to imitate what must ultimatel y lead 
from perfection. Poussin, whose eye was always Steadily fixed 
on the Sublime, has been often heard to say, „That a — 
lar attention to colouring was an obstacle to the Student, in 
« his progress to the great end and design of the art; and that . 
< he who attaches himself to this principal end, will acquire by 
4 cw a anke hairs method of One” mr 
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T HO von at be allowed mach claborate harmony of colouring, 


205 « Que c cette. HA <a * 3 n qu'un e pour . de parvenir 
a0 veritable but de la peinture, & celui qui s attache au principal, acquiert par la prati- 
Tv une assez belle maniere de beindte. [© onference de Acad. Franc. | 
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a brilliancy of tints, a soft and gradual transition nam / a one to 
another, present to the eye, what an harmonious conce t of 
musick does to the ear, it must be remembered, that painting is 
not merely a gratification. of the sight. Such excellence, though 
properly cultivated, where nothing higher than elegance is in- 


tended, is weak and . of nne when the wk en, 
to nn and XP e Res: Sloth bi IE Ln... 
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Tux E same reasons 3 have hook 1 . to foo thats d at 
ture of the Venetian style cannot improve the great style, will 
hold good in regard to the Flemiſh and Dutch schools. Indeed, 
the Flemish school, of which Rubens is the head, Was formed 
upon that of the Venetian; 3. like them, he took his figures too 
much from the people before him. But it must be allowed in 
favour of the Venetians, that he was more gross than they, and 
carried all their mistaken methods to a far greater excess. In the 
Venetian school itself, where they all err from the same cause, 
there is a difference in the effect. The difference between Paulo and 
Bassano seems to be only, that one introduced Venetian gentlemen 
into his pictures, and the other the boors of the Anek e of 
Bassano, and called them Patriarch and prophets. 5348015 
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TRE painters of. 1 as, es e «tl more. lo cali 7 
With them, a history- piece iS properly a portrait of ene * 
whether they describe the inside or outside of their houses, we 
have their own people engaged in their own. peculiar occupations z. 
working, or drinking, playing, or fighting. The circumstances ; 
that enter into a picture of this kind, are 80 far from givin g 
2 general view of human life, that they exhibit all the | 
minute 


DS een mw yo 


minute particularities of à nation differin g in several respects 
from the rest of mankind Let, let them have their share of 
more humble a The painters of this school are excellent 
in their own way; they are only ridiculous when they attempt 
general history on their own narrow principles, and * _ 
events * the1 meanness "= their characters. 


8821 inferior dexterity, some extraordinary mechanical power 


1s apparently that from which they seek distinction. Thus, we 
see, that school alone has the custom of representing candle-light, - 


not as it really appears to us by night, but red, as it would illu- 
minate objects to a spectator by day. Such tricks, however 
pardonable i in the little style, where petty effects are the sole end, 
are inexcusable in the greater, where the attention should never 
be drawn aside by trifles, but should be 8 en 950 the 
subject itself. 


Tur same local principles which charii@urize the Datch 
school! extend even to their landscape painters; and Rubens 


himself, who has painted many landscapes, has sometimes trans- 


gressed in this particular. Their pieces in this way are, I think, 


always a representation of an individual spot, and each! in its 155 


kind a yy faithful but FO confined n 
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Cr AupE 8 on the be Was . that | 


taking 1 nature as he found it seldom produced beauty. His pic- 


tures are a composition of the various draughts which he had 


previously made from various beautiful scenes and prospects. 
However, Rubens in some measure has made amends for the 
: _ deficiency 
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| deficiency with which' he is a be OR contrived n ist 
and animate his otherwise enen views. by introdu 
a rainbow, storm, or some particular accidental effect of l. 
. 9 5 That the practice of Claude Lorrain, in respect to his choice, 
is to be adopted by Landschape Painters, in op position to that * 
of the Flemish and Dutch schools, there can be. no doubt, 
as its truth is founded upon the same principle as that by which 
the Historical Painter acquires perfect form. But whether 
landschape painting has a right to aspire so far as to reject what 
the painters call Accidents of Nature, is not easy to determine. 
It is certain Claude Lorrain seldom, if ever, availed himself of 
-those accidents ; either he thought that such peculiarities were 
contrary to that style of general nature which he professed, 
or that it would catch the attention too stron oly, and destroy 
that quietness and repose which he thou * n to * 


kind of nn, e HT : MO on 


A PoxTRArT-Painter Uikcewine; when he attempts 8 
unless he is upon his guard, is likely to enter too much into the 
detail. He too frequently makes his historical heads look like 
portraits; and this was once the custom amongst those old pain- 
ters, who revived the art before general ideas were practised or 
understood. An History- painter paints man in general; a Portrait- 
Painter, a particular man, and consequently a defective model. 


Tus an habitual practice i in the lower exercises of he art N 
will prevent many from attaining the greater. But such of us 
who move in these humbler walks of the profession, are not 
ignorant that, as the natural dignity of the subject is less, the 

8 5 * mare 
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more all the little ornamental helps are necessary to its embellish- ho 
ment.. It would be ridiculous for a painter of domestick scenes, of 
portraits, landschapes, animals, or of still life, to say that he 
despised those qualities which has made the subordinate schools 
80 famous. The art of colouring, and the ſkilful management 
of light and shadow, are essential requisites in his confined la- 
bours. If we descend still lower, what is the painter of fruit 
and flowers without the utmost art in colouring, and what 
te painters call handling; that is, a lightness of pencil that im- 
plies great practice, and gives the appearance of being done with 
ease? Some here, I believe, must remember a flower- painter | 
whose boast it was, that he scorned to paint for the million: no, 
he professed to paint in the true Italian taste; and despising_ 
the crowd, called strenuously upon the few to admire him. His 
idea of the Italian taste was to paint as black and dirty as he 
could, and to leave all clearness and brilliancy of colouring to 
those who were fonder of money than of immortality. The 
| consequence was such as might be expected. For these petty ex- 
| cellencies are here essential beauties; and without this merit the ar- 
tist's work will-be more short-lived than the objects of hisi imitation... 


From what has been advanced, we must now be convinced 
that there are two distinct styles in history- painting: the grand, 
and the $plendid « or ornamental. | | 


wh out great atyle Stands IL and does not require, perhaps 
does not so well admit, any addition from inferior beauties. The 
ornamental style also possesses its own peculiar merit. However, 
_ though the union of the two may make a sort of composite style, 


— 
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yet that style is likely to be more ilnporfeck than either of those 


which go to its composition. Both kinds have merit, and may 
be excellent though in different ranks, if uniformity be pre- 
served, and the general and particular ideas of nature be not 


mixed. Even the meanest of them is difficult enough to attain; + 


and the first place being already occupied by the great artists in 
each department, some of those who followed thought there 


was less room for them, and feeling the impulse of ambition 


and the desire of novelty, and being at the same time perhaps 
willing to take the shortest way, endeavoured to make for them - 
sclves a place between both. This they have effected by forming 
an union of the different orders. But as the grave and majestick 
style would suffer by an union with the florid and gay, so also 
has the Venetian ornament in some a been injured by at- 
tempting an alliance with simplicity. 00 
. T may be ns, that the great aye i is always m. more or r less 
contaminated by any meaner mixture. But it happens in a few : 
instances, that the lower may be improved by borrowing from 
the grand. Thus if a portrait- painter is desirous to raise and 
improve his subject, he has no other means than by approach- 
ing it to a general idea. He leaves out all the minute br ak 
and peculiarities in the face, and changes the dress from a. 
porary fashion to. one more permanent, which has annexed. to 
it no ideas of meanness from its being familiar to us. But if 
an exact resemblance of an individual be considered as the sole 


fo object to be aimed at, the portrait - painter will be apt to lose 


more than he gains by the acquired dignity taken from general 
nature. It is very difficult to > cangble. the character of a coun- 


tenance 
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$ of the likeness, which i 18 : wha 1s 
uch as sit e ROO 50 : 


Coreg "mf We ny etyle i is dad upon modern arace N tle egance, 
0-which' 18 superadded something of the simplicity of the od 
style. A bread th of light and colour, the general ideas of the 
drapery, an uninterrupte 


dignified the geriteelness: of modern effeminacy, by uniting it 
- MM th the: simplicity of the ancients and the grandeur and everity 

of Michael Angelo. It must be confessed however that these 
two extraordinary men, by en 


| hn have, fallen. into the most h teful of all hateful qualities; 
Indeed, it is the peculiar, characteristick of men of 


— 5 never can be too far removed. It particularly happens 
to these great masters of grace and elegance. They often boldly 
drive on to the very verge of ridicule; the spectator is alarmed, 


but at the same time admircs their vigour and intrepidity: 


5 - Stran ge graces «ill, and Stranger ff. 2 joy bad, 


* Co 8985 * . * . 2 0 o . . * — 
et ne er wo Sure our passion to create, 


4 when they touch 'd the brink of all we hate. 
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Tur errors of genius, however, are pardonable, and none 


even of the more exalted painters are wholly free from them ; 
Vor. I )) 8 but 
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| flow of outline, all. conspire to this 5 
effect. Next to him (perhaps equal to him) Parmegiano has 5 


leavouring to give the utmost 3 
gree of grace, have sometimes perhaps exceeded its boundaries, 


raid | of coldness and insipidity, from which they 
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$ is not a fault, but 
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frst have not oy N: pon their guard, and perhaps 


| rable authorities; 
ey art rt, and 'ha 
| principle w 
| 0 works, wh 
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Prei to carry on in this eburts wy wwhject which 1 . 
began in my last. It was my wish upon that occasion to 
incite you to pursue the higher excellencies of the art. But 


| 1 fear that in this particular I have been misunderstood. ' Some 


ready to imagine, when any of their favourite acquirements 


in the art are properly classed, that they are utterly. disgraced. 
| This i is a very great mistake: nothing has its proper lustre but 
in its proper place. That which is most worthy of esteem in 
its allotted sphere, becomes an object, not of respect, but of 
derision, when it is forced into a higher, to which it is not suited; 
and there it becomes doubly a source of disorder, by occupying 
2 Situation which is not natural to it, and by putting down from 
the first place what is in reality of too much magnitude to become 
with grace and proportion that subordinate station, to which s some- 
thing of less valuc would be much better suited. 8 9 


My EA ina IT is this: —_ your aus attention fixed 
upon the higher excellencies. If you compass them and compass 
nothing more, you are still in the first class. We may regret 


the innumerable beauties which you may want; you may be very 


imperfect; but still, vou are an n impetfect artist 0 the e 
.; We 


# IT F 9 
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ty, when you have got thus far, you can add any, or 
of the subordinate qualifications „ It is my wish and advice ol 
you ſhould not negle& them. But this is as much a matter of 
I and caution at least, as of cagerhes and * . 


n 


Tur 11 is apt to be distracted by a multiplicity of objects 5 
and that scale of perfection, which I wich always to be 1 pre- 


served, is in the ien danger e of b 


even inverted... E 


+. 


* 


Sox ele . to Pe aid, and are © improved by > 
union Th others are of a discordant nature; and the attempt to 
join them, only produces a harsh jarring of incongruent prin- 
ciples. The attempt to unite contrary excellences (of form, 
for instance J: in a single figure, can never escape dege | 
into the monstrous, but ha sinking into the insipid 3 by king 
i its marked 8 and ee its  expreſlion... 


3 


„ eee 


550 remark is true to a certain. Fre with 1 to — 
passions. If you mean to preserve the most perfect beauty i in 
its most perfect state, you cannot express the passions, all of 
which produce distortion and deformity, more or. * In the | 
most beautiful faces. | | 


6 > 4 n \ = 
% \ : = bh = a * * . 


* n 


1 from want 1 choice in \ in. his abet t 5 
| ideas and his powers, or from attemptin g to preserve beauty 
where it could not be preserved, has in this respect succeeded 
very ill. His figures are often engaged in subjects that required 
1 expression: : yet his Judith and Holofernes, the dau Shter 
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of | Herodias with the Baptist's head, the Andromeda, and and some 
even aa the Mothers of the Innocents, have little more ion 
* Venus _— by wy e. CTA £9 gt 


„e as 885 a aper; Sled; Are many” writers 
on our art, who, not being of che profession, and consequent- 
ly not knowing what can or cannot be done, have been very 

liberal of absurd Praises in their descriptions of favourite works. 
They always find in them what they are revolved to find. They 
praise excellencies that can hardly exist together ; and above all 
things are fond of describing with great exactness the expression 


of a mixed passion, which more e 1 7 to me out 
e our art. 1 


N are many 0 3 1 hive a on Lan ; 
| of the Cartoons and other pictures of Raffaclle, where the Cr 
have described their own imaginations z or indeed wks. ” 
excellent master himself may have attempted this expression of 
passions above 4 powers of che art; and has therefore, by an 
indistinct and imperfect marking, left room for every imagination, 
with equal probability to find a passion of his own. What has 
been, and what can be done in the art, is sufficiently difficult 5 
ve need not be mortified or discouraged at not being able to ex- 
5 ccute the conceptions of a romantick imagination. Art has its 
| wies, though Imagination has none. We can easily, 
like the Antients, suppose a Jupiter to be possessed of all those 
5 powers and perfections which the subordinate Deities were en- 
dowed with separately. Vet, when they employed their art to 
present him, they confined his character to majesty alone. 
ren F008 
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1 W DISCOURSE v. 
r "therefore, though we are under great obligations 1 to 2 
for the information he has given us in relation to the works of 
the antient artists, is very frequently wrong when he spealks of 

them, which he does very often in the style of many of our modern 
Connoiſſeurs. He observes, that in a statue of Paris, by Eü- 
phranor, you might discover at the same time three different 
characters; the dignity of a Judge of the Goddesses, the Lover 
of Helen, and the conqueror of Achilles. A statue in Which 
you endeavour to unite stately dignity, youthful elegance, and 
stern valour, must "Wy . none of these to any eminent 

- | | W 8 Mo e ee OAT 1 14 12146 255.6 bao 4D RS 


A 


FROM Canes it appears, ao "FO is ; et b difclty. as ; well 
as danger, in an endeavour to concentrate in a single subject 
those various powers, which, rising from different © ren 4 

naturally v move- in different directions. 31, 29070 DOS eee 262 72 
Tur summit of excellence: seems to Bi an cal of ' con- 
trary qualities, but mixed, in such proportions, that no one 
part is found to counteract the other. How hard this is to be 
attained in every art, those only know, who have made = 
e e in en ee „ ' 175 bn 


4 . 
* , * . * 1 


rn 


To conclude wha I have to say on 7 part of the -dubjec. 
which I think of great importance, I wish you to understand, 
that I do not discourage the younger Students from the noble 
attempt of uniting all the excellencies of art; but suggest to 


them, that, beside the difficulties which attend every arduous 
e ag there is a 3 Og in the choice of * xcel-. . 
cl 


: DI 8 C4 ©, : < URS. E 8 ä | 81 
lencies which gnghe to be united. I wish you to attend to this, 


that vo may try Vourselyes, whenever you. are capable of that 
rial „ What.you can, and what you cannot do; and that, instead 


of: dissipating: Jour natural faculties over the immense field of 


possible excellence, you may choose some particular walk in 


which you may exercise all your Powers; in order that each of 
you may become the first in his way. If any man shall be mas- 
ter of such a; transc 0 Tel commanding, and ductile genius, 
as to enable. him, to rise to the highest, and to stoop to the lowest, 
flights of art, and to sweep over all of them unobstructed and 
secure, ae. is fitter 49; give ample than to receive instruction. 


* 


why 
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150 AVING gu 5 xe mah wig 7 union "of, M 3 7 8 1 
8 will next say something of the subordination in which various 
.excellencies ou was to be kept. | 
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Xx; AM. I opinion, that. the, ornamental style, which i in my 


Ms of last year. 1 cautioned vou against, considering it as 
Principal, may not be wholly unworthy | the attention even of 
. We who aim at the 0 le, when I is nes y placed and 
Vene ele. is 200 ih 


. vr Tin ade wil be used with. =o * effect, Its its prin- 
wow are employed in softening the harshness and mitigating 
the rigour of the great. style, than if it attempt to.stand forward 
with any pretensions of its own to positive and original excellence. 
It was thus Lodovico Carracci, whose example 1 formerly re- 
commended to you, employed it. He was acquainted with the 
works both of Coreggio and the Venetian ten, and knew 

VoL. I. 5 M de 
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the principles by which" they produced its pleing en. Wo 
which at the first glance prepossess us so much in their favours. 

but he took only as much from each as would embellish, but 
not over: power, that _—_ OP ani wa ont —.— which. i 
is his Stig CASE” 3 99159 1555 8 


f 


Sinus: I kurt a nantes 80 igel l. 15 1 1 . as 
course, and in my present, upon the ylen and chars rs 'of 
Painting, it will not be at all unsuitable to my subject 1 E men! 
tion to you some particulars relative to the leading dee | 
and capital works of those who excelled in the great atyls; that 
I may bring you from abs traction nearer to practice, aun by 
exemplifying the positions - which I have laid Wh, © enable y 
to understand more clearly what F would enforce... Fas e Ur\ 


* 1 i 
1 o 4, $4 
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Tur principal works of modern art are in Fe a mode: 
ef Painting which excludes attention to minute elegancies: yet 
these works in Fresco, are the productions on which the fame 
of the greatest masters depend: sueh are the pictures of Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle in the Vatican; to which we may add the 
Cartoons; which, though not strictly to be called Fresco, yet 
may be put under that denomination ;. and such are the works 
af Giulio Romano at Mantua. If these performances were 
destroyed, with them would be lost the best part of the repu-- 
tation of those illustrious painters ; for these are Justly consi- 
dered as the greatest efforts of our art which the world can boast.. 
To these, therefore, we should principally direct our attention for- 
| higher excelleneies. As for the lower arts; as they have been 


Ib 
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nce discovere may be easily attained by those posses 
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4 thine, who stands in general foremost of the firſt pain- 
ters, owes his reputation, as IJ have observed, to his excellence in 
tte higher parts of the art: his works in Fresco, therefore, ought 
to be the first object of our study and attention. His easel-works 
stand in a lower degree of estimation; for though he continually, 
to the day of his death, embellished his performances more and 
more With the addition of those lower ornaments, which entire- 
yi make the merit of some pain ers, yet he never arrived at such 
2 to make him an object: of imitation. He never was 
able to conquer perfectly that dryness, or even littleness of man- 
ner, which he inherited from his master. He never acquired 
that nicety of taste in colours, that breadth of light and shadow, 
hat art and management of uniting light to light, a and shadow 
do: shadow, $0. as to. make the object rise out of the ground with 
chat plenitude of effect so much admired in the works. of Co- 
reggio. When he painted in oil, his hand seemed to be $0/cram- 
ped and .confine that he not only lost that facility and spirit. 
- but I think even n chat correctness of form, which is so perfect and 
admirable in his Fresco-works. I do not recollect any pictures 
of his of: this, kind, XCE t perhaps: the Transfiguration, in which 
there; are not some parts that appear to he even feebly drawn. 
That this is not a necessary attendant on Oil- painting, we have 
Dock. instances in more modern en e eee, 


ales and 8 , which be had i in . 1 have no 3 
to Meme Raffaele from the high rank which he e 
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even of the most esteemed artists; and I will 
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will encrease 1 our eneressing knowledge. 
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DISCOURSE N 
possess e! ——— bat dau ich: 
were of the Highest kind. He considered the art as consisti 
of little more than what may be attained by Sculpture; correctness 
of form, and energy of character. We ought not to enpect 
t intends in his work. He never attempted 
those lesser elegancies and graces in the art. Vasart says, He 
ir aer. _ eee resolved never to paint 
another, sa 
children. 
fa nor can it be — enges ; rs Lach e: T 
ned or have been withheld "from" paying. | 
? kt PbäiRchünchtrch aft, | 
fused such lustre over. the works of other painters e Nair zd 
. u un 2 1 f 
A 460. won bes | 


us 


ventüre "to 


kame e and! credit 
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then the beld in the same veneration as it was in the enlightened 
age of Leo the tenth: and it is remarkable that the reputation 
of this truly great man has been continually declining as the 
art itself has declined. For I must remark to you, that it has 
Tong: been much on the decline, and that. our only hope of its 
1 willi consist in * bein ng thorou ee sen cible. 1 its 


1 even mth ak ln | of Raffle: it is 4a, iy men. 5 
the grandeur of his style. He was taught by him to elevate his 
thoughts, and to conceive his subjects with dignity. His genius, 
however formed to blaze and to shine, might, like fire in com- 
bustible matter, for ever have lain dormant, if it had not caught 
a: spark by its contact with Michael Angelo: and though it 
never burst out with it extraordinary heat and vehemence, 
vet it must be acknowledged to be a more pure, regular, and 
chaste flame... Though our judgement. must upon the Whole decide 
in favour of Raffaelle, yet he never takes such a firm hold and 
entire possession of the mind as to make us desire nothing 
else, and to ſeel nothing wanting. The effect of the capital 
works of Michael Angelo perfectly corresponds to what Bou- 
ehardon. $aid he felt from reading Homer; his whole frame 

appeared to himself to be enlarged, and all nature which. 
eurrounded him, diminished to atoms. 


25 we. these EN artists in a "Tight af comparison wich ; 
each other, Raffaelle had more Taste and Fancy, Michael Angelo 
more Genius and langen The one excelled in beauty, 
the other in energy. Michael Angelo has more of the 
Poetical. Inspiration; his ideas are vast and sublime; his people 

are 
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are à superior order of beings; there is a abour oY 
nothing in the air of their actions or their attitudes, or the style 
and cast of their limbs or features, that reminds us of their be- 
Jonging to our own species. Raffaelle's imagination is not s 
elevated; his figures are not so much disjoined from our own 
diminutive race of beings, though his ideas ante noble, 
and of great conformity to their subjects. Michael Angelo 6 
works have a strong, peculiar, and marked character: they seem 
to proceed from his own mind entirely, and that mind so rich 
and abundant, that he never needed, or seemed toe disdain, 
to look abroad for foreign help. Raffaelle's materials are ge- 
nerally borrowed, though the noble structure is his own. The 
excellency of this extraordinary man lay i in the propriety, beauty, 
and majesty of his characters, the judicious contrivance of 
His Composition, his correctness of Drawing, purity of Taste, 
and skilful accommodation of other men's conceptions. to his 
own purpose. Nobody excelled him in that judgment, with 
which he united to his own observations on Nature, the Energy 
of Michael Angelo, and the Beauty and Simplicity of the 
Antique. To the question therefore, which ought | to hold 
the first rank, Raffaelle or Michael Angelo, it must be answered, 
that if it is to be given to him who possessed a greater combina- 
tion of the higher qualities ef the art than any other man, there 
is no doubt but Raffaelle is the first. But if, as Longinus 
thinks, the sublime, bein g the highest excellence that human 
composition can attain to, abundantly compensates the absence 
of every other beauty, and atones for all other deficiencies, 
alen I pl Angelo demands the Preference. . eng dit 
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Tus two extraordinary men carried some of the Maher 
. of the art to a greater degree of perfection than 
probably they ever arrived at before. They certainly have not 
been excelled, nor equalled since. Many of their successors- 
vwere induced to leave this great road as a beaten path, endeavour- 
ing to surprise and please by something uncommon or new. When 
this desire of novelty has proceeded from mere idleness or Caprice, 
it is not worth the trouble of criticism; but when-it has been 
the result of a busy mind of a peculiar ne it is always | 
—_— and Is never ene 


ben i is the great 9 a8 it appears in chives who possessed 
it at its height: : in this, scarch after novel 17 in conception or 
in . ths endjp8, nk no 5 


new als; 3s: kl jp which; "hank: ioferior- to the 
FROM has still great merit, because it shews that those who- 
eultivated. it were men of lively and vigorous imagination. This, 
which may be called the original or characteristical style, being 
less referred to any true architype existing either in general or 
particular nature, must be supported by the painter's consistency 
in the principles which he has assumed, and in the union and har- 
mony of his whole design. The excellency of every style, but of 
the subordinate styles more especially, will very much depend on 
preserving that union and harmony between all the component 
parts, that they may appear to hang well. together, as if the 
whole proceeded from one mind. It is in the works of art, as 
in the characters of men. The. faults or defects of some men 
seem 0 become them, when they appear to be the natural growth, 
and 
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and of 4 piece with the rest of their character. A faithful 15 7 
ture of a mind, though it be not of the most elevated kind. 
though it be irregular, wild, and incorrect, yet if it be marked 


with that spirit and firmness which: characterises works of genius, 


will claim attention, and be more striking than a combination. 
of excellencies that do not scem to | unite well gears 5 
we may say, than a work that en even Wan! excel 
Bot those in a moderate d a egr £15 3d 


2 of the ; eee aig ef le k 4 5 
must be allowed to be subordinate to the great style, is 0 of 
Salvator Rosa. He gives us a ee cast of nature, which, 
though void of all grace, elegance, and simplicity, though it 


has nothing of that elevation and Agel which belongs to the 
grand style. yet, bas that sort of dignity which belongs to savage 
and uncultivated nature: but what is most to be admited in him, 
is, the perfect correspondence which he observed c the 


subjects which he chose and his manner of treating them. Every 
thing is of a piece: his Rocks, Trees, Sky, even to kid hand- 
ling, have the same rude and wild .. character Auen animates | 


Xx 


Wirn him we may.contrast Ms: A of Catlo Maat, 
who, in my opinion, had no great vigour of mind or strength 
of original genius. He rarely deines the . by exhi- 
biting the higher excellencies, nor does he captivate us by that 
originality which attends the painter 5 thinks for himself. 
A. knew and praftzed a all the : of art, and from a com- 
| eh OT LL DIET Position 
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of R ne, Carracci, and Guido, made up a style, of which the- 
| a fault was, that it had no manifest defects and no striking- 
> | beauties and that the en of his composition are never 
 Vlended together, so as to form one — ori . in its · 


4 


| kind, or excellent i in n any view. 
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FILE mention two W N v. though entirely: 
| Abet ar yet by being each consistent with himself and posses-— 
sing a manner entirely his own; have both. gained reputation, 
though for very opposite accomplishments. The , painters I 
mean, are Rubens and Poussin- Rubens I mention in this 
place; as I think him a remarkable instance of the same mind 
bei g seen in all the various parts of the art. The whole is 80 much 
of a piece, that one can scarce be brought to believe but that 
if any one of the qualities he possessed had been more correct 
and perfect, his works would not have been sd complete as they now 
appear. If we should allow him a greater purity and correctness 
of Drawing, his want of Simplicity i in nec Colouriny 2s. 
1 ws 6 would en _ | 
In is? Sue bis art is too Nani His figures - 
" i expression, and act with energy, but without simplicity or 
dignity. His Colouring, in which he is eminently skilled, is 
notwithstanding too much of what we call tinted... Throughout: 
the whole of his works,, there is a proportionable want of that 
nicety of: distinction and elegance of mind, which is required 
in the higher walks of painting; and to: this want it may be in 
some degree ascribed, that those qualities which make the excel. 
lency of this subordinate style, appear 1 with their greatest 
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his —— $0 e the eye; that whhthe his works n 
defore us, we cannot help-th thinking that all LO deficiences- are 
Hi OP supplied. Fx. N | e LY { $2 ATE 3 5 i} 3 10 2 1 $1 5 r : 
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1 b this Careless, loose, and inaccurate style, 

at of the angie, rn pure, and correct style of x” sein 

seems to be a complete contrast. Vet however opposite their 
characters, in one thing they agreed; both of them always. pr 
serving a perfect cOrresp Inde 1 et We N all the parts of their 
respective manners: insomuch that it may be doubted tec 
2 alteration” of a enn as b in either, - would 
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Pontein Kived yy 0 | wich Wers ——— 50 * 
that he may be said to have been better acquainted with them, than 
with the people who were W him. 1 have often thought 
that he carried his veneration for them so far as to wish to give 
his works the air of Ancient eee It is certain he copied 
some of the Antique Paintings, particularly the Marriage in 
the Aldobrandini-Palace at Rome, which I believe to =o mow 

best n of thoee remote ww: that has * been coma 


5 
Mb es ren. ys 1 80 © of thi alc of Mentions | 
Painting as those of Poussin. His best performances have a 

remarkable dryness of manner, which thou gh ** no means to 

be recommended for imitation, yet seems. perfectly cortespt 
( dent to that ancient — Which Gitioguiches his 2 
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; Like Polidoro he studied the ancients 50 much, that he acquired. 


| habit of thinking + in their way, and seemed to know perfectly 
the actions and * * would use on Ty occasion. 


838 


e in co TOY part of bie life RE from his 15 
nanner to one much softer and richer, where there is a greater 
1 union between, the figures and the ground; as in the Seven Sacra =, 
ments in the Duke of Orleans collection; but neither these, 
nor any of his other pictures in this manner, are at all compa- 
_ to n in his dry manner which. we. > have. in England. P 


{Tom 2 6 te e rabjects 857 W were * Fables; 


and no painter was ever better qualified to paint such subjects, 
not only from his being eminently skilled in the knowledge 
of the ceremonies, customs and habits of the Ancients, but 
from his being so well acquainted with the different characters 
ch those who invented them gave to their allegorical figures. 
Though Rubens has she wn great fancy in his Satyrs, Silenuses, 
and Fauns, yet they are not that distinct separate class of beings, 
which is carefully exhibited by the Ancients, and by Poussin. 
Certainly when such subjects of antiquity are represented, no- 
thing in the picture ought to remind us of modern times. The 
mind is thrown back into antiquity, and nothing ought to be. 
6 oduced that ww tend to awaken it from the illusion. 
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with the poople who were about him. 1 have often theught 
that he carried his veneration for them 80 far as to wish to give 


his —— 80 e the eye, wok whiket his — n 
defore us, we cannot help: FOTO 5 that all * bee, are 
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whats in one thing they woe ; both of tl Aj | 
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ve = wich he ancient ade 50 * 


en lived ain a | 
that he may be said to have been | 3 whittheon.ols 


his works the air of Ancient hang It is certain he copied 
some of the Antique Paintings, particularly the Marriage in 
the Aldobrandini-Palace at Rome, which I believe to ah Go 
best we of those remote ow that has ons been n, 
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remarkable dryness of manner, which þ though by 0 no means TY 


be recommended for imitation, - 
on” to that ancient 2 which ditiguiahes tis . 
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I Lite Polidors he studied the- ancients 80 much, that he acquired 


à habit of thinking 4 in-their way, and seemed to know perfectly 
5 the actions and * * would use on was occasion. 
enen in col Tong pelt of his life hd od his dry 
manner to one much softer and richer, where there is a greater 
x union between the figures and the ground; as in the Seven Sacra -, 
ments in the Duke of Orleans collection; but neither these, 
nor any of his other pictures in this manner, are at all compa- 
s to many in his * | e we. : have.1 in eee 8 


2 rien cubjes o&ts | 0G: n were n Fables; * 
and no painter was ever better qualified to paint such subjects, 
not only from his being eminently skilled in the knowledge 
| of the ceremonies, customs and habits of the Ancients, but 
his being so well acquainted with the different characters 
which those who invented them gave to their allegorical figures. 
Though Rubens has shewn great fancy in his Satyrs, Silenuses, 
and Fauns, 'yet they are not that distinct separate class of beings, 
which is carefully exhibited by the Ancients, and by Tousain. 
| Certainly. when such subjects 12 antiquity are represented, no- no- 
thing in the picture ought to remind us of modern times. The 
mind is thrown back into antiquity, and nothing ought to be. 
e that may bo tend to awaken it from the illusion. 
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Ir Poussin in imitation 4 the AN represents > 1 
| driving his -chariot · out of the $e/by way of representing the 
Sun rising, if he personifies Lakes and Rivers, it is nowise 
offensive in him; but seems perfectly of a piece with the gene- 
ral air of the picture. On the contrary, if the Figures which 
people his pictures had a modern air or countenance, if they ap- 
peared like our countrymen, if the draperies were like cloth 
or silk of our manufacture, if the landskip had the appearance 
of a modern view, how ridiculous would Apollo appear instead 
of the Sun; an old Man, or a Nymph SI an 50 to os cons 
a.River-or a Lake? - 12 e et Ne. 
'T cannot avoid mentioning yas a circumstance in Portrait- 
paintin g, which may help to confirm what has been said. When : 
a portrait is painted in the Historical Style, as it is neither an 
exact minute representation of an individual, nor completely ideal, . 
every circumstance ought to correspond to this mixture. The . 
Simplicity of the antique air and attitude, however much to 
be admired, is ridiculous when joined to a figure ina modern dress. 
It is not to my purpose to enter into the question at present, 55 
whether this mixed style ought to be adopted or not; yet if it is 
chosen, tis neceſſary it should be complete and all of a piece: 
the difference of stuffs, for instance, which make the cloathing, 
should be distinguished in the same degtee as the head deviates 
from a general idea. Without this union, which I have 80 — 4 


recommended, a work can have no marked and determined 
character, 
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| Ander, which is the peculiar and constant evidence of genius. 
But when this is accomplished to a high degree, it becomes in 
some sort a rival to that style which we have fixed as the highest. 
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| Tavs -I have given a sketch of the characters of Rubens and 

Salvator Rosa, as they appear to me to have the greatest unifor- 
mity af mind throughout their whole work. But we may add to 
these, all those Artists who are at the head of a class, and have had 
a school of - imitators from Michael An gelo -down to Vatteau. 
Upon the whole it appears, that setting aside the Ornamental 
Style, there are two different modes, either of which a Student 
may adopt without degrading the dignity of his art. The 
object of the first is, to combine the higher excellencies and 
embellich them to the greatest advantage; of the other, to 
carry one of these excellencies to the highest degree. But those 
who Pos ses neither must be classed with them, ee as Shak- 
Speare * are men Ul 10 mark or Hate 3 


IIxcuIcATz as 1 as I can your forming yourselves 1 
upon great principles and great models. Your time will be 
much misspent in every other pursuit. small excellencies should 
be viewed, not studied; they ought to be viewed, because nothing 
ought to escape a Painter 8 nn 5 but for no other reason. 


Tazz is another caution which I ith. to give you. Be 
as select in those whom you endeavour to please, as in those | 
whom you endeavour to imitate. Without the love of fame 

you can never do any thing excellent; but by an excessive and 
undistinguiching | thicst after it, you will come to have vulgar 
1300 210 e views; 
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out of the right path by any allurement of pop 


genius, have also a mischievous tendency, by seducing the Painter | 
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views; you wil HR your style; and your taste wr \be 


entirely corrupted. It is certain that the lowest style will be 


the most popular, as it falls within the compass of ignorance 
itself ; and. the Vulgar will always be pleased with what is natu- : 


ral, © in the eonſines and. miguit gn sense 85 the — n 
"Oi ol with. SY dd Spain 46-4 ws eld 15 
eounteracted with that manly pride. 5 which ackuated Euripides 
when he said to the Athenians who critic ised his wotks, I do 
not compose my works in order tq be corrected by you, but to 
+ instruct you.” It is true, to have a right to speak thus, a 
man must be an Euripides. However, thus much may be 


allowed, that when an Artist is sure that he is upon firm 


ground, supported by the authority and practice of his predects 
sors of the greatest reputation, he may then aſſume the . 
and intrepidity of genius; at any rate he must not be e | 


mou e the lower N of _ tin 1 


1 n this; — our Exhibitions, OY Nun 1 
such admirable effects by nouriſhing emulation and calling out 


to an ambition of pleasing indiscriminately the : multiqads 


of people who resort to o them. 
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THEN 12 have. inden thin 7 of addressing you on the 
course and order of your studies, I never propoged to 
enter into a minute detail of the art. This 1 have always left to 
e geveral. Professors, who. pursue the end of our institution 
est honour to themselves, and with the greatest 
advantage to the Students. N 
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Mx purpose in che Meg ontses 1 have held i in the Academy has 
down, certain general positions, which seem to me pro- 
for the formation of 4 sound taste: principles, necessary to 


those errors, into which the sanguine 
ſtemper common to their time of life has a tendency to lead 
ed abortive the hopes of so many 
| of SR 'F 
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When f 26 do prevail, are certain 
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1 * cubject, you who Fong — Fry mistake and dee 
8 h when neglected, gain ground upon truth and reason, will easily 


excuse me. I only attem t to *F the same Frapg in bg MO 
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ny of lights. e 


Tur subject of this discourse will be Imitation, as for 8 ag again- 
ter is concerned in it. By imitation. I do not mean imitation in 
its largest sense, but simply the Wilo g of other masterg, * an . 
the advantage to be drawn from u . 8 to wa _— r works: | gk 
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Tus who 150 under 


|| to write on our art, ve 
1 * represented it as a kind of inspiration, as a gift bestowed l 


| | peculiar favourites at their birth, seem to insure a m 
. . | favourable disposition from their readers, > and have a much more 
f 1 captivating and liberal air, than he wh attompts/ to examine, 
| Sy᷑ſab, whether there are ang mene by which" this ate may be 
14 . 5 acquired; how the mind may be ee and 1 N 
[i 7 1 and what guides will shew the ws to eminence. IO! 
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1 1 | cauie of any thing extraordi „ to be che 9 

ll | and to consider it as a kind of lk 05 0 ike ds | 

'; observed the gradation' by wh ch art is acquired; who see only 
1 5 What is che full recult of long labour and application" of an infi- 
i; Hs nite number and infinite variety © acts, are apt 10 conclude 
i from their entire inability to do the same at ance, that it is not 
only inaccessible to themselves, bas. 4 can 1 be done by those only, 
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Tux aver into the East tell us, chat When the ignorant 
inhabitants of those countries are asked concerning the ruins of 
mately edifices yet Ces amongst them, the melancholy 
| montiments 'of their f former grandeur and long lost chenice, they 

we y magicians. The un- 
taught mind finds a vast gulph between its s oven e and 
those works of complicated art, which it is utterly unable. to 
_ and it e that such a you can be eee wy by 


10 means \thair:; interest 
cine such judges, however conscious they may be of 


An, 25 r: artists 8 it is is by | 0 
cheer — means * which: W Aren, bes po 


6 8 t e „ : A 
more perhaps than any other. 
3 * \per ow." of Þ 4 — 9 2 * * Pry * 4 i & 
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Ir} is to 3 I this + ls a of 1 as it att Seem, 
that this imitation of masters, indeed almost all imitation, 
which implies a more regular and progressive method of attaining 
the ends of painting, has ever been particularly inveighed against 
with g ea dock both ths ancient and 1 nodern writers, 
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41 


To derive al 1 native denn to owe. e d 10 ben 
Y is the praise which men, who do not much think on what they 
are saying, bestow sometimes upon others, and sometimes on 

themselves; and their imaginary dignity is naturally heightened 

by a supercilious censure of the low, the barren, the groveling, 

i "the. 8ervile imitator. It would be no wonder if a student, 
Trigl y theee terrifick and disgraceful epithets, with Which 

O 2 | the 
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the poor imitators are s often loaded, could let fall his 1 
in mere des pair; e as he must be, how much he has 
been indebted to the labours of others, how little, how very. 

little of his art was born-with-him ;)- and, consider it a hope | 

less, to set about acquiring by the imitation of any human mas- 
* what he is * to e is ones” af inspiration from. 
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SoME em must be made for what is-8aid-in che gaiety 
or ambition of rhetorick. We cannot suppose that any one can. 
— mean to exclude all imitation of others. A position 80 
wild would scarce deserve a serious answer; for it is apparent; 
if we were forbid to make use of the advantages which our pre- 
decessors afford us, the art would be always to begin, and con- 
sequently remain always in its infant state; and it is a commo 
- dee we no art was ever invented and carried to . 
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br to ing us then 10 reason d ee keen be ob. 
served, that a painter must not only be of necessity an imitator 
of the works of nature, which alone is sufficient to dispel this. 
phantom of inspiration, but he must be as necessarily an imita- 
tor of the works of other painters: this appears more humiliatin * 
but is equally ny! and no man can be an artist i 
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Wh Mhawyy en; chan whats appear ebe ani ee 
| 2 1 that our study i is to begin by imitation; but maintain that 
we should no longer use the ehougtits of our predecessors, when we 


ae are 
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ere hocome able to think for ourselves. They hold that imitation- 


is as -hurtful to the more advanced student, as it was advantage- 
, ous to the OY n | 
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. why my 0 own = bat. 1 confess, 5 am not "only v very W eh . 
posed to maintain the absolute necessity of ĩmitation in the first 
stages of the art; but am of opinion, that the study of other 

muste 85 Which 1 here call imitation, may be extended throughout 

| our- whole lives, without any danger of the i inconveniencies with. 

which it is charged, of enfeebling the mind, or preventing us 

from givin g that eee air which EE work. - undoubtedly Sh 
Oops to Was VVV bod odor iid. x2 
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<2 AM. on the ae IT that Ye imitation: 8 Va- 
9 and even originality of invention, is produced. I will go 
further; even genius, at least what generally is so called, is the 
child of imitation. But as this appears to be contrary to the 1 
| general opinion, 1 must e my e before l enforce i it. | e 


xxvius ! is ; 8uppoged to be a power of producing ee e, 
which are out. of the reach of. the rules of art; a power which 
no precepts can teach, and which no industry can acquire. 


Turs den of the impoesibility 1 . Ss 8 
which stamp the work with the character of genius, supposes, 
that it is something more fixed than in reality i it is; and that we | J 
always do, and ever did agree in opinion, with respect to what 
should be considered as the characteristick of genius. But the trutn 
is, ; that the degree. of excellence which proclaims Genius is different, 
N | v9 


een 
1 - und different places es; and 
0 cat maßkind have eee weir Epi utter. 
SD 18 hs. 5 
Wurnx the arts were in their- infancy, & Abs power of Sy” 
Jralvitg the läkeness of any object, was considered ab ne ef its 
greatest ale Gert. The common people, 1 of "he princi- 
pes art. belt the same language, eve But when 
great deal more, merely by the observance of © 
the name of Genius then $hiftec 
only to him who added t BE” the object he. ; 
„ represented; to him who had invention, expression, g 2 ce, | 


or dignity ; in short, those qualities, or excellencies, Fw” Kr 
of dee which, could not ere i 87255 by 
* d proc alot roles, a ee 1 


* * 


w are 929 cite thit the beatity of form, the expretsin 6 © 
the passions, the art of composition, even the power of giving 
a general air of grandeur to a work, is at present very much 
under the dominion of rules. These excellencies were, hertbfore,. 
considered merely as the effects of genius; and Justly, if Bet ius 


is not taken for inspiration, but as the 2 2 8 
and ee 


5 1 80 as to Rü an invartable 5 for Kit ms 


by, Had that merit, but probably no one went Ney rer bog 


and d generalhy. the first ow” gave the Hint, did not En 
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Ling. imself wks on it, and. improved it; pe ARR worked 
more, and. improved further; until the secret was discovered, 
and the practice made ag general, as refined practice can be made. 
How many more principles. may be fixed and ascertained, we 
cannot tell; but as criticism is likely | to go hand in hand with the 
art which ; is its subject, we may venture to say, that as that art 
— plyanees ity powers: vl be. FR more and more. vin] er 


5 Bur by whatever Strides criticism may gain ground, we need be 
under ng apprehension, that invention will ever be annihilated, 
or subdued ; > or intellectual energy be brought entirely within 
the restraint of written law. Genius will Still haye room enough 
9 . and keep always at the same distance from narrow 
e and W performance. ey 


beg us, not where * abstract 
edly taken, end; but where known yulgar and trite rules have 
no longer any place. It must of necessity be, that even works 
of Genius, like every other effect, as they must have their 5 
Lause, mpst likewise haye their rules; it cannot be by chance, 
that excellencics ; are produced with any constancy or any cer- 
tainty, for this is not the nature af chance; but the rules by 
which men « of extraordinary parts, and such as are called men 


War we now call Genius, b 
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of Genius work, are either such as they « discover by their own 
xculiar observations, or of such a nice texture as not easily to 

admit being pte ir in words; 3 especially as artists are not very 
frequently skilful in that mode of communicating ideas. Un- 


na. hows 3 hee £ ules may , and difficult as 
ä ie 
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it -may be to convey them in writing; they are t 
in the mind of the artist; and he works from them with 3s muck 


Sent experience, we shall find, that it is by being convetsant 
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certainty, as if they were embodied, as I may say, upon W 
It is true, these refined principles cannot be always made palpa- _ 


ble, like the more gross rules of art; yet it does not follow, but 


. 


that - the mind may be put in such a train, that it shall, pere reeive, 
by a kind of scientifick sense, that propriety, which words, 
particularly words of unpractised writers, ch as we ate, can 

HY ney: N zoggen. 
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Ir kor 18 one br: ths great i cr genius; but we 


with the inventions of others, that we learn to invent; as * 
reading the n of Ueber we e lea to o think. ra, 5 29 Ut 1 0 
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WrorveR "He 80 far 8 his taste, as to be. able to relich | 
and feel the beauties of the great masters, has gone a great way 
in his study; for, merely from a consciousness of this relish of 
the right, the mind swells With an inward pride, and is almost 
as en affected, as s if it had itself N What it adinires. 
of thine whom we I to te” wat" wpürkb ach 
something of their way of thinking; ; and we shall receive i in 
our own bosoms some radiation at least of their fire and splen- . 
dour. That disposition, which is 80 strong in children, still 
continues with us, of catching involuntarily the general air and 

manner of those with whom we are moſt conyersant; 75 


and imitative; ; but in a more advanced state it grows rigid, and 


this difference only, that a young mind is naturally liable 


N | 
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must: be warmed and coftened, before 3 it | will receive a 19 im- 
| previon. 1 „ 


— * W * 4 Met & "Gf & 1 A. 
* 


— 


. chese e which a lee of your own te- 


flecdio 2 will carry a great way further, it appears, of what great 
consequence it is, that our minds should be habituated to the 
contemplation of excellence ; and that, far from bein g contented 
to make such habits the discipline of our youth only, we should, 
to the last moment of our lives, continue a settled intercourse 
with all the true examples of grandeur. Their inventions are 
not only the food of our infancy, but the substance which * 
OY the fullest "RY « our Fs. 

Tu E mind is ; bur a barren soil; a Soil which i is soon 9 ted, 
and will produce no crop, or only one, unless it be continually | 
fertilized and enriched with foreign matter. 


* 


4 + A 


"War EN. we » hive had e wie us 5 great 8 of 


Art to impregnate our minds with kindred ideas, we are then, 
and not till then, fit to produce something of the same species. . 
We behold all about us with the eyes of those penetrati ng obser- 


vers whose works we contemplate; and our minds accustomed 
to think the thoughts of the noblest and brightest intellects, are 

prepared for the discovery and election of all that is great and 
noble in nature. The greatest natural genius cannot subsist on 
its own stock: he Who resolves never to ransack any mind but 
his o.] n, will be Soon reduced, from mere barrenness, to the 
poorest of all imitations ; ; he will be obliged to imitate himself, 
and to repeat what he has before often repeated. When we know 
Vor. „ Wy ER 
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Ir is vain for painters or p to > en eav« 
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tion must originate, \Nothing e can come of of nothing... 25 55 oo 
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time: and we are certain Was Michser 3 


were we: ou possessed of all the knowledge in the are t which had 
discovered in the works of thee TE. Ving 10. 
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the subject designed by such men, it will never be difficle 0 
| ey what kind of work i is to be —— 


ar as went wichove 


A MIND ' enriched 46 an ater of all hs treasures of = 


ancient and modern art, will be more elevated and froi ral in : 
resources in proportion to the number of ideas which have been 


carefully collected and thoroughly digested. There can be no 


doubt but that he who has the most materials has the greatest 


means of invention; and if he has not the power of using 
them, it must proceed from a feebleness of intellect; or from 


the confused manner in which those collections have been laid 


up in his mind. 


Tur addition of other men's judgment i is s far from weakening” 


our OWN, as is the opinion of many, that it will fashion and co con 
solidate those ideas of excellence which lay i in embryo, feeble, 
ill- shaped, and confused, but which are finished and put in order 

by the authority and practice of those, whose works mf be sal 


to have | been consecrated mY havi ng stood the t test t of . 
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1 prsconsE „„ 
Tas mind, or genius, has been compared to a spark of fire, - 


1 which is smothered by a heap of fuel, and prevented from blazing 


into a flame: This simile, which is made use of by the younger 
\. Pliny, may be easily mistaken for argument or proof. But there 
4s no danger of the mind's being over-burthened with knowledge, 
or che ge extinguished by any addition of images; on the 
contrary „these acquisitions may as well, perhaps better, ve 
compared, if oomparisons signified any thing in reasoning, to wo 
the supply of living embers,” which will contribute to stren gthen 
the spark, that without the association of more fuel would have 
died away. bins truth is, he whose feebleness is such, as to 
make other men's thoughts an incumbrance to him, can have 
| no very great strength of mind or genius of his own to be de- 
ke + z 80 that n not Wr harm will be done + at worst. BF 


* 


WI may oppose to Play FEY greater pulley of: - Cicero, 
who is continually enforcing the necessity of this method of study. 

In his dialogue on Oratory, he makes Crassus say, that one of 
the first and most important precepts is, to choose a proper model 
for our imitation, | Hoc Sit of da in ee meist ut demonstre- ; 


W 1 of: ah hat itual imitation and continued study 
of masters, it is not to be understood, that I advise any endeavour | 
to copy the exact peculiar or and com plexion of another man's 
mind; the success of such an attempt must always be like his, 
who imitates exactly the air, manner, and gestures, of him whom 
he admires. © His model may be excellent, but the copy will be 

ee ee e = ridiculous ; 


NT , COUR $ VL. 


2 ridiculous; i this ridicule does not arise from his having meet | 
I Foun his hok havin 5 chogins * mow mode 1 its. jo . 


1 


PP e * 


1 Ir is a be Fry as . to l to . Ser 

1 vilely behind any individual, however elevated his rank. The 

5 true and liberal ground of imitation is an open field; where, though 
he who precedes has had the advantage of starting before you, you 
may always propose to overtake. him: it is enough bewerer to 

pursue his course; you need not tread in his ae > and. yo 

ics have a 8 05 to N him if your can. 


"Now 1 55 I pas «tudying * art * i can I 
be Gabe to mean, that nature is to be neglected: I take this 
study in aid, and not in exclusion, of the other. Nature is, and 
must be the fountain which alone is inexhaustible ; and from 
which all excellencies must e flow. 3801 eo 4 ar bf 

Ten IG use af e our e is, to | open the 
| aid, to shorten our labour, and to give us the result of the « 
lection made by those great minds of what is grand or beautiful 
in nature: her rich stores are all spread out before us; but it is 
an art, and no easy art, to know how or what to choose, and 
how to attain and secure the object of our choice. Thus the 
highest beauty of form must be taken from nature; * it is an 
art of long deduction, and great experience, to know how to 

find it. We must not content ourselves with merely admiri 
and relishing; we must enter into the principles on w 


work is wrought: these do not swim on the euperficics, and 
m are not open to superficial observers. 


N . 
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ey Apr in its perfection ĩ is not Ategtetious z it lies hid, and works 
| its effect, itself unseen. It is the proper study and labour of an 
artist to uncover and find out the latent cause of conspicuous beau- 
ties „ and from thence form principles for his own conduct: such 

an examination is a continual exertion of the mind; as great, per- 
| haps, a8 chat of the urtlät 8970 works he i is ROO nne. 


5 Tur eagacious imitator Py not content | Hitmeelf with ity. 
: remarking what di tinguishes the different manner or genius of 

each master; he enters into the contrivance in the composition, 
how the masses of lights are disposed, the means by which the 
effect is produced, how. artfully dome parts are lost in the ground, 

others boldly relieved, and how all these are mutually altered 
and interchanged according to the reason and scheme of the work. 
He admires not the harmony of colouring alone, but examines 
by what artifice one colour is a foil to its neighbour. He looks 
close into the tints, examines of what colours they are composed, 
till he has formed clear and distinct ideas, and has learnt to see 

in what harmony and good colouring consists. What is learned 
in this manner from the works of others becomes really our own, 
sinks deep, and is never forgotten, „ Day, it is by seizing on this 
clue that we proceed forward, and, get farther and further in 


abi che "are and i Kania the ee of our art. 


ef 
* © 8 4 


33 can 1 8 no 3 ba 105 1 is 1 a From the 
works themselyes than from the precepts which are formed upon 
those works; but if ĩt is difficult to choose proper models for imi- 
tation, it requires no less circums pection to separate and distinguich 
what in those models we ought to imitate. 
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I cannot avoid mentioning here, though iti is not mnfintention 
and method "of Study, « an error 
which students are too apt to fall into. He d. 

Himself, must look with Sreat caution 


* 


at present to enter into the 


8 


0 80 4 


culiarities, or which at first 
upon view; and are the marks; or what is common 
manner, by which that individual artist is distinguished. 


* 1 (+ mT d. ＋ 
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Rr marks, 1 hold 20 be, generally,” if not _ 


eQs; however difficult it dne ach W to ape! A. 

50 eg W 8 in the 4 art, ate Uke 
that we are cognizg able and 
| guihed one Date en but they are always so many blemishes; 


Which, however, both in real life and in painting, oease to appear 


deformities, to those who have them continually before their 
eyes, Inthe works of art, even the most enlightened mind, 
when warmed by beauties of the highest kind, will by 

find a repugnance within him to acknowledge any 

his enthusiasm will carry him so far, as to transform chem into 
beauties, 5 and oy efts of i imitation. e 12 Wart 2203 — een e 17 


* * 0 F 


IT must be acknowledged, chat a peculiarity of style, eithe. 
from its novelty, or by anne to proceed from a peculiar turn 
of mind, often escapes blame; on the' contrary, it is sometimes 
striking and pleasing; but this it is a vain labour to e 


imitate; because novelty and peculiarity dees its Nerd merit, 


when it ceases to be new, it ceases to have value. e ce 
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however Aon, L a manner, it seems 5 10 ee that all 


of faults, as well as beauties, may be learned under the 


anion o the. greatest authorities. Even the great name of 
Michael Angela may be used, to keep in countenance a deficieneyß 

or ade Sas . of coleuring, and every other ornamental part 
af young student is dry and hard, Poussin is the 
same. 11 his E has a careless and unfinished air, he has 
most of the Venetian school to support him. If he makes no 
elect n of objects, but takes individual nature just as be finds 
10 he i is like Rembrant. If he is incorre& in the proportions of 
his figures, Correggio was like wise incorrect. If his colours are 
not blended and united. Rubens was equally crude. In short, 

th Gn At may not be excused, if it is a sufficient excuse 

that it can be imputed to considerable artists; but it must be re- 
1embered, that it was not by these defects they acquired their 
tion; they have a e to our Rai but not to on hah 


ta ITY niasterk and even — he vgs the ue} 


4 and is capable of distinguishing the real excellencies of his model, 


it f 18 "not by such narrow practice, that a genius or mastery in the a 
£ ma W weck ef - 


idea of 
5 l anden as he would 


5 of any _ . — mon And as the painter, by 8 
5 _ in one piece, those beauties which are dispersed among 
Fe . | | ? a oo 
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a peut | thy of indididute,s 


to perfection than any one of his masters. He, Who confines 
bimself to the imitation of an individual, as he' ever prop Z08es t 
L surpass, $0 he is not likely to equal, the object of his imitation.” - 


but soon forming higher and more ex 
the grand outline of Michael Angelo; he learned the manner of 


himself a model for * e e * Oe" — 


o- RS * ? in 


1 
* 
2 * 


than can be found in nature, 80 — Y artist 3 Pas batte! in him- 
self theexcellencies of the various great pain ters, will approach nearer 
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Wr Should i. imitate thi condud ef the int artists in che courscef. 


their studies, as well as the works which' they produced; when 
they were perfectly formed. 


Raffaelle beg an by imitating im- 
plicitly the manner of Pietro enen under whom he studied; 
hence his first works are scarce to be distinguished from his masters; 

nsive views,” he imitated 


using colours from the works of Leonardo da inci, and Fratre 
Bartolomeo: to all this he added the contemplation of all the 
remains of antiquity that were within his reach; and employed 


others to draw for him what was in Greece and distant Places. 


And it is from his having taken so many models, that he bec: 


wy 


and FRO OS: >} 11138. Masch ag et 
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FB your Ld 4 Seb to <a Raſt, ou r 
as Raffaelle did; take many models, and not even him for your guide 
alone to the rden of W *, And T0" the pe Wee ; 
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in Sed non n qui maxime © imitanduny © etiam rds imitanduse et. inh. 
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"BY ” len we deem, if one may judge by their atyle, to have seen 

no other works but those of their mas ter, or of some favourite, 
. where manner is their first wich, and their last. 'f 


. 
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carinis Poussin, by Verdier, and ee F \Parmeggjans, bs 5 . > 
mo Mazzuoli. Paolo ee and Iacomo Bassan, had for „ | 

| their imitators their brothers and sons. Pietro de Cortona was 
Caro Ferri. and Gama. Rubens, by Jacques 

Diepe te 5 :Guercino, a — pie ayes the 


inked n may be added a 9 e — 
clove : works We the ignorant pas for those of their masters, 


* 


To ne e a < that have fea a more liberal ED 
style of imitation ;—Pelegrino Tibaldi, Rosso, and Primaticcio, | 9 
did not coldly imitate, but caught some aing of the fire that ani- 
mates the works of Michael Angelo. The Caraccis formed 
| their apts: from Pelegrino Tibaldi, Correggio, and the Venetian 1 
School. o meni nn Guido, Lanfranco, Albano, Guercino, VV 
ne, Tiarini, though it is sufficiently apparent 
| from 'the-school of the Caraccs, have yet the 
appearance of men who. extended their views beyond the 
ö mak st boy before thaw, and have shewn that they had opi- 
"ks C pe Q e | nions 


imitated Raffaelle, G 


1s nothing very captivating in Carlo» Maratti ; but this proceeded 
from a want which cannot be completely supplied; that is, want 
of strength of parts. In eee are not equal; and 


114 bsc R 8 E W 
nions of their own, and thought ft themselves, after n had 
made themselves masters ot the n e 1 heit $ chools. 


+ $88 15 | 
a 001; 


12 Survx's eg manner eas. very mack "i of his 


master Voiiet: | but as he s0on excelled him, so he differed from 
him in every part of the art. Carlo Maratti succeeded better 


than those I have first named, and I think owes his supericrity to 
the extension of his views; drake: his master Andrea Sacchi, he 
ido, and the Caraccis. It is true, there 


a man can bring home wares only in proportion to the capital 
with which he goes to market. Carlo, by diligence, n made the 
most of what he had; but there was een a heaviness 
about him, „which extended itself, uniformly, to his invention, 
expression, his drawing, colouring, and che: ke effect of 
his pictures. The truth is, he never egualled an of his . 
in _" one On and he e added ee an n 


28 


„Bor we must not rest contente even it this W as of 0 
8 we must trace back the art to its fountain- head; 
that source from whence they drew their principal * ; 
the monuments of pure antiquity. All the. inventions and thoughts 
of the Antients, whether conveyed to us in statues, bas-reliefs, 
intaglios, cameos, or coins, are to be sought after and carefully 


studied: : the genius that hovers over these renerable an, 
* be called the father of modern art. 


4 „ 
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puede the remains of che works of the antients the ade 
an were eee a i is by their means that they must be 


7 shall cease to be studied, arts n 


no 6 longer Gori, e we chal __ a into nnn = 
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"Tur fire or the artist's own thus opening upon 1 ma- 
rid which have been thus diligently collected, will enable 


him to make new combinations, perhaps, superior to what had 


ever before been in the possession of the art: as in the mixture 
of the variety of metals, which are said to have been melted and 
: ogether at the burning of Corinth, a new and til then un- 


known metal was produced, x equal in value to any of those. that 


had contributed. to its composition. And though a curious re- 


finer should come with his crucit les, analyse and separate its 
various component parts, yet Corinthian brass would still hold 


its realy ene _—_ most bean 1 fur and valuable 6 metals. 


* 


WI was: palettes! Wenden 


that genius may be caught, which 4llumines those noble votks 
that is erg to 155 n to our neren 5 | 


r come now to ene of nokia kind of: imitation ; the 


borrowing a particular thought, an action, attitude, or figure, 


and trans planting it into your own. work: this will either come 
under the charge of plagiarism, or be warrantable, and deserve 
| commendation, n to the address with which it is per- 
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A formed. 
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-Þ owever it may mortify our vanity, we 
em our masters; and we may venture 


the eee of ee as 
it tends to form the taste, and a8 4 practice by which a spark of 
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made with much more ease, by means of an art scar 
in his time; I mean that en. r an ch 
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ne There i is some difference mne whether its upon- 


va a n to ol whe N he plexes; ah if4 e has-the att: 
of using them, they are ey to become. to all intents. and 
purposes his own. propert) The collection of: the-thoughts* of 
the antients, which Raffaele made with so much tro ble, is 
a proof of his opinion on this subject. Sueh collections 


3 MEE 


rate, every man may now: avaiÞ | . of * inventions of 
eee ov, ts „ j keto | 


word * dpi of HS ee 3 . ts borrows ds d an. 
antient, or even from a modern artist not his contemporary, and 
50 accommodates it to his own. work, that it makes. a part of it, 


with no seam or joining appearing, can hardly be charged with 
plagiarism: poets practise this kind of bort 


ing, without reserve. 
But an artist should not be contented ah this only; he should | 
enter into a competition with his original, and endeavour to im- 
prove what he is appropriating to his own work. Such imitation-: 
is so far from having any thing in it of the servility of plagiarism, 

that it is a perpetual exercise of the mind, a continual invention. 

Borrowing or stealing with such art and caution, will have a 
right to the same lenity as was used by the e e e 9 85 


did not punish theft, but the want of artifice to conceal it. 


1 
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e to encourage you to imitation, to the utmost extent, 


che art, will con 
aich u ckilful painter; ; who is sensible of what he wants, and. 


vill know how to avail. himself. He will pick up from dung-- 
Is what by a nice chymistry „passing through his own mind, 


a be converted into pure n and, under the rudeness of 


 Gothick n. he wil find Us rational, and even n sublime 


The mocks of: A eee Tac Van In 7 en, — 


1 me ALY finished artists in the inferior branches of 


tribute to furnish the mind and give hints, f 


15 in no danger of being infected by the contact of vicious models, 


rous inventions of Tobias Stimer, and Jost Aman, afford a 


rich mass of genuine materials, which wrought up and polished 


to elegance, will add copiousness to What, perhaps, without 


such aid . have e. wy to justness and e. 


* >" Sas t * of Paul man in 5 0 capricious: . 


compositions of Tintoret, he will find something, that will 
assist his invention, and give points, from which his own imagi- 
nation shall rise and take flight, when the subject which he 
treats will with propriety. admit of prada effects. 

5 every 5 kr Nato. . or Dk 5 
will find, either ingenious compositions, extraordinary effects, 
some peculiar expressions, or some mechanical excellence, well 
* of his attention, and, in some measure, of his imitation. 
Even in the lower class of the French painters great beauties are 
often. found united with great defects. Then Coy 8 E 


* N | : a.Sim-- 


wanted. 


* : 


e me eee vet 5 1 | 


— 0 * 


a e of taste, and mistook a presumptuous and hg 
air for what is grand and majestick; yet he frequently has good | 
sense and judgment in his manner of telling his stories, great 
| skill in his compositions, and is not without a considerable 
power of expressing the passions. The modern affectation of 
grace in his works, as well as in those of Bouche and Vatteau, 
may be said to be separated, by a vety thin partition, from che 
more ene an ou . of Me me ke 


1 tha: Dutch alfa, the cotjeft, Kew, and dos 
| mined pencil, which was employed by Bamboccio and Jean Miel, 
on vulgar and mean subjects, might, without any change, be 
employed on the highest; to which, indeed, it seems more pro- 
perly to belong. The greatest style, if that style is confined to 
small figures, such as Poussin generally painted, would receive 5 
additiona grace by the elegance and precision of pencil $0 
admirable in the works of Teniers; and though the school to 
which he belon ged more particularly excelled in the mechanism 
of paintin g. yet it produced many, who have shewn great abilities ; 
in expressing what muet be ranked above mechanical excellencies. | 
In the works of Frank Halls, the portrait-painter may observe 
the composition of a face, the features well put together, as the 
painters express it ; from whence proceeds that strong- marked * 
character of individual nature, which is so remarkable in his por- 
traits, and is not found in an equal degree in any other painter. 
If he had joined to this most difficult part of the art, a patience 
f in finishing what he had so correctly planned, he might justl7 
| have claimed the place which Vandyck, all things abe 5 
1 | ss justly holds as the first of n n ns 
5 1 e eee or 
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- OrneR s of the same school have shewn great power in expres- 
eng the character and passions of those vulgar people, which 
were the subjects of their study and attention. Among those 


. Stein seems to be one of the most diligent and accurate ob- 
servers of what passed in those scenes which he frequented, and 


which. were to him an academy. I can easily imagine, that if 

this extraordinary man had bad the good fortune to have been 

born in Italy, instead of Holland, had he lived in Rome instead L 
of Leyden, and been blessed with Michael Angelo and Raffaelle —_— 
for his masters, instead of Brower and Van Gowen; the same 
sagacity and penetration which. distinguished 80 accurately the 
different characters and expression in his vulgar figures, would, 
vhen exerted in the selection and imitation of what was great and 

| elevated in nature, have been equally successful; and he now 
would have ranged with the great pillars and supporters of our- 
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ME with ho eng 1 this best down 15 the NI invinci- 
ble powers of early habits, have still exerted extraordinary abilities i 
within their narrow and confined circle; and have, from the 
natural vigour of their mind, given a very interesting expression, 4 
and: great force and energy to their works; though they cannot 
be recommended to be exactly imitated, may yet invite an artist 
to endeavout to transfer, by a kind of parody, their excellencies to 
his own performances. Whoever has acquired the power o of makin g 
this use of the Flemish, Venetian, and F rench schools, is a 

real genius, and has sources of knowledge open to him which 
were Remy, th to Mat por” artists who lived in the "_ age of 


4 _—_ e ee 
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| To find excellencies, however Riepernntly to discorer beau 
27 hols concealed by the multitude of defects with Which tl 
are surrounded, can be the work only of him, who having AT 
. Aren alive te his art, has extended his views to all ages and to 
+ chools; and has acquired from that comprehensive mass 
Which he has thus gathered to himself, 2 6 —0e <a 
fect idea of his art, to which every thing is referred. Like a 
„  -sovereign judge and arbiter of art, he is possessed of th: 
power which separates and attracts every excellence from ever 
school; selects both from what. is great, and What N bringe 
home knowledge from the East and from the West; making the 
universe tributary towards furnishing his mind and NE his | 
* with original ty, * . of! inventions. 
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1 master of his profession; which I hold ought to be one continued 
| course of imitation an nat to ceas . with nt a * 

4 W ado 5 Sen; n, own. — NY hurry 
i 1 of business, or from indole „ox ſrom conceit and Vanity, have 
| neglected looking out of ee far as my experience a 

| | observation reaches, have from that time, not valyoraed toadvance, | 


and improve in their performances, but have gone backward. * 
may be compared to men who have lived upon 8 priveipal | 
till ** are reduced to beggarys * left without. I 


ILA e PRIN by rs therefore, than that you 
Ander to infuse into your works what vou learn from the 
3 *** N contemplation 4 
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„Allen 3 my own ee. that artists, thangh- they were 
not wanting in a sincereglove for their art, though they had great | 

Pe Pleadure in seeinig-good pietures, and were well skilled to distingaish OF i 

Wat was exoellent or defeRtive in them, yet haue gorie on in their ; 


, ; un mar TIN er, without's 5 endeavbur to give a little of those eauties N 
Wich the adtnired.in others, to their oun works. It aden . | 


to conceive how the presen Italian Painters, who live in the 1 8 f 
midst of the treasures of art, should be contented. with their 
e 2 y proceed in their ag inventions, . 

and hever thir ole it "worth whiter to visit the: — * those r 8 
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were 5 no means N to his own opinion of them. From 1 | => | 
tio1 he. had: acquired; he too fondly concluded 8 „ 

e Sar ö mpar̃ed with his predecessors, as 
th regard to his miserable contempora c 
versation. about some particulars of the works. of. Raffzelle, ho” + „ 
? ed en or to affect tor haye,. very obscure. memory of „ ' 
on is. foot- ine n . 
"copy a Ager. "es R Raffaclle, but chat che — gone 1 „„ 
off; however, if the agreement had held, his copy would have I” 9 
x bg er dec he original, The merit of this hats, however 
* we may suppose it, Ta am Sure would have been far _— = 
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DISCOURSE vi. * 123 
What f Is . Aamirsble If you choose inferior patterns, or if 
vou make your own former works 205 patterns for r latter, 


Ki is 15 own fault. 


T HE Kt of this 6 and, "ed, of most of my 
other disceurses, is, to caution you against that false opinion, 
but too prevalent among artists, of the irnaginary power of 
native genius, and its sufficiency in great works. This opinion, 
according to the temper of mind it meets with, almost always 
produces, either a vain confidence, or a OO W both 
_ fatal to all proficiency. : 

srupr entice the great works * the great masters, 4 
ever. Study as nearly as you can, in the order, in the manner, 
and on the principles, on which they studied. Study nature 
attentively, but always with those masters in your company; 
consider them as models which you are to imitate, and at the 
same time as rivals with whom you are to contend. 
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pallet, or | colleied by lookin g on his model, whether it be in 
life or in picture. He can never be a great artist, who is r 


illiterate. II7 4 4 A J O I 2-1 a. 


"Every man vhace business i is Seecriatlins ought to | be wierably 


conversant with the poets, in- some · language or other; that he 
may imbibe a Poetical spirit, an enlarge his stoek of ideas. 


tions. He ought not't to be os 78 50 aid With that t part 


of 6 philosop by ; which. ives an; Sipht in in 10 to Huttiar fat An d 
5 "XX. 1 / Fd we + . i 
dellbes Us ee G | Pascle, alt ee, . 


Gughtt to know 5 > Apa al 200 Þ the Rap Well a8. _ 
deal concerning 2 5 body of man. For this purpose, It is 
necessary that he should go into such a compass of — as 
must, "by distracting g his" Streß dikhualify ben 8 ban ri 
cal part of his profession, and make fim Sint the i 
the critick. Reading, if it cn be made the fir dürfte g 
of his leisure hours, will ir improve and enlarge his mind, With 
retapding his actual industry. What such partial and desultory 
ding cannot afford, may de upplicd by the conversation of 
learned and'iffyenious men, which is the best of all substitt ate 
for those who have not the Baie or opportunities ie 2 Keb 
There are many such nien in this age; and they 
with communicating” their ideas to artists,. wh | 
curious and docile, if mw are treated: | : 
ference which is 80 justly their due: Into buch x wer young 
artists, if they make it the point of their ambition,” will b £ 
grees be admitted. Fhete. without: foftaf teae —_—_ y 
insensibly come to feel and reason hike 6 
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ick taste n formed in their 1 
3 . how to reduce to a standard, by | 
applying general truth * their Own Purposes, better 7 pechayg 
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power of 8 right from wrongs 
4 75 gd a Sore 2 Tag ET att 
EP ** t, is genominated Tate. Let 
me then, wi out further introduction, enter v pon an examination, : | 
whether taste be. 80 far beyond our reach, as to be unattainable 5 
by care; 8 80 vet de 1 Ccapricions, ; that no care ought | . 
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To speak of genius and taste, as in any way connected wich Wy - 5 | 
son or common sen would be, in the opinion of some towering þ | 
talkers, to speak like a, man who. possessed neither; 3. who had wh 


never felt that enthusiasm, or, to use their own inflated lan; guage, ; 
was never. warmed: by. that Promethean fire, which animates the | 
vas and vivifies the marble. ___ TO AND e f 
bag, ad» it / baprt On 


4 Ir, i in order to be intelligible, 1 appear to degrade : art by bring- 
ing her down from her visionary situation in the clouds, it is only 
to give | her a mo mansion upon the earth. It is necessary | 
that, at some * We should SCE "things As they. really | _ 
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are, and not impose on Gurbelbes by that: u tabrittitgs with . 


which object appear when viewed indieriny « thiough a wit, 
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Wr will Atow A Nl to pen his heating; ett his mean Ry 
ing is not well known to himself, with a .certain degree of ob- 
scurity, as it is one source of the sublime. But when „In Plain 
prose, we gravdy talk of courting the mute in aby Wers 5 
waiting the call and inspitarion ef Genius, finding” dur here 
he inhabits, and Where ks" 18 to be invoked with the greats sue. 
cess; of attending to times ahd Seasons when the inagit ation thoots- 
with the greatetzt vigour; whether at the summer Solstice er the 
vernal equinox; sagaciously observing how much the wild freedom 
and liberty of imagination is cramped by attention to established 
rules; and how this varmb 7 . t on be En | ws 5 0 975 dim in ad- ; 


these, we generally rest content with + fd: 
entertain notions not Oy ets {re pernicious... OE 
IF at this meats, „ bat Ki very jhhible ereilt l. invaded | 
only to be meant,” that in order to cultivate an art; # man sechudes 
himself from the commerce of the world, and. retires into the 
country at partictlar seasons; or that at one time of the year his 
body is in better health, and consequently his mind fitter ſor the 
business of hard thinking than at another time: or that the mind 
may be fatigned and gro- "confaged by long and unremitted ap- 
Plication; this T can understand. I can lkewise believe; that. 


a man eminent when young for Possessing poetica imagination, 
_ from having taken ano th er toad, $0 neglect its eultivation, 
3 b . 5 8 1 40 * as 
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| from those which are only plausible. Rut it: becomes more pe- 


5 4 call v * the professors of art not to let any opiniens 
: 4 4 | | S 2 $6 YE : relating 
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2 to shew low of 5 its powers in his latter life. But I am penn 
chat scarce a pott is to be found, from Homer down to Dryden, 
" "mh preserved a sound mind in a sound body, and 1 d prac. 


| iving his profession to the very last, whose latter works. are not 


u ceplete with the fire-of imagination, as n hich were Pro- 


ducec in his. more ee days. lh os; bon you RO J 
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To ee literally 1 irony r at expre es in 


en language, seems to be equally absurd as to conclude, 
that because painters sometimes represent poets writing fro: * 
_ dictates: of a little winged boy or genius, that this same genius 
did really inform him in a Whisper what he was to write; and 
that he is himself but a mere e unconscious of the m_ 
enger hi com: e Zisch, el ST TONNE QN1IC-260 HO 
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er ti , we naturally adopt Nr ewe they 
may be considered as a kind of Oc SAI to which we” succeed 


and are tenants for life, and which we leave to our posterity very 
nearly in the condition in which we received i n it not being 
much in any one man's power either to-impair or i improye it. Tha 
8 greatest part of these opinions, like current coin in its circulation, 


we are used to ret weighing or examining; but by this 


inevitable inattention many adulterated pieces are received, which, 
When we seriously estimate our wealth, we must throw away. 


So the collector of popular opinions, when he embodies his know 
ledge, and forms a system, must separate those which are true 
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0 relatin g to that art pass unexamined. The ler and cireum- 
eee es in uch cxami ation w > chal b prevent have. 
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ae Wee dee common wooeptarſbal; appear: to be 

very nearly related; the difference lies only in this, that" genius 
has superadded to it a habit or power of execution: or we may 

say, that taste, when this power is added, changes its name, 
and is called genius. Tbey both, in the popular opinion, pre- 

tend to an entire exemption from the restraint of rules. It is 
supposed rhat their powers are intuitive; that under the name of 
genius great works are produced and under the name of taste 
an exact judgment is given, without our knowing why, and 
without our * n the least obligation to reason, precept, or 
e . 
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On can scarce state these opinions without exposing their 
te yet they are constantly in the mouths of men, and 
particularly of artists. They who have thought seriously on this 
subject, do not carry the point so far; yet I am persuaded, that. 
even among those few who may be called thinkers, the prevalent 
opinion allows less than it ought to the powers of reason; and 
considers the principles of taste, which give. all their authority 
to the rules of art, as more fluctuating, and as having legs solid 
errut than we ball e einn examination. ag mulls: 
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Eads us to imagine this faculty of too high an original to sub- 


mit to the authority of an earthly tribunal. It likewise corre- 
ponds with the notions of those who consider it as a mere phan- 
tom Key" oe vide WONG 80 wo of On 4 to ee al 
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W N to differ i in sentiments "RY wack i this mere 
* Hows the inaccuracy of terms, as we are not obliged: to speak 
always with critical exactness. Something of this too may arise 
from want of words in the language in which we speak, to ex- 
press the more nice discriminations which a deep investigation 


discovers.: A great deal however of this difference vanishes, 


when each opinion is tolerably explained and ted a con- 


r DD — 55 term Tu aste to aba at of 1 lags en which 


we like or dislike, - whatever be the subject. Our judgment upon 


those truths which refer to the most general and most unaltera 


ble principles of human nature; to the works which are only to 


be produced by the greatest efforts of the human understanding. 
However inconvenient this may be, we are obliged to take words 
as we find them; all we can do i is to e the things to 
which Wan are en 0 | 1 
W may 9 pass 3 Fi 1 are at once 8 of 
taste and sense, and which having as much certainty as the senses 


ves, give: no occasion to ann or dispute. The natural 


appetite 
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1 air nothing. a fancy which has no foundation, is called by 7 
the same name which: we give to our determination concerning 
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in the same way. A picture that is unlike; is 
tionate ordonnance of parts is not right; because it cannot be teue, 


the real agreement or equality of original ideas 
among themselves; from the agreement of the representation a 


dence of the several parts of any arrangement with each other. At 


is the very same taste which relishes a demonstration in geome- 


vous chat! is WI with the recornblance of a ne re 


can 8 8 patlendble; aka fixed. Sada in a nature, | 
re therefore equally investigated by reason, and known by 
study; some with more, some with less clearness, but all exactly 
ſalse. Disproſ 0 — 


until it ceases to be a contradiction to aſſert, that the parts have no 


relation to the whole.” Colouring is true when it is naturally 


adapted to the eye, from brightness, from softness, from harmony, 


from resemblance ; because these agree with their object, nature, 


and therefore are true; as true as mathematical em 


A known to be true ge —— who study a OW 
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prejudice. With regard to real truth, when it is known, the 


taste which conforms to it, is, and must be, uniform. With re- 
gard to the second sort of truth, which may be called truth upon 
sufferance, or truth by courtesy, it is not fixed, but variable. 
However, whilst these opinions and -prejudices, on which: it is 
founded, continue, they operate as truth; and the art, mn 
office it is to please the mind, as well as instruct it, must di 
itself according to opinion, or it will not attain its end. 
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of any object with the thing represented; or from the correspan» 5 | 
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Hts nearer to certainty, and to a sort of resem 2 4 
wel science, even where opinions are found to be no better wad 
5 prejudices. And since they deserve, on account of their duration 
and extent, to be considered as really true, they become capable 
of no small degree of stability and. determination * e. 
5 nent and uniform nature. 


"et 67 Ong Ned I more narrow, more I6ca; more 
00 this secqndary taste becomes more and more fantastical; 
recedes from real - Science; is less to be approved by reason, and | 
less followed in practice; though in no case perhaps to be wholly - 
neglected, where it does not stand, as it sometimes does, in direct 
defiance e 88 al nongs nn... 


1. will « Serve, 1 to ear 2 . thee. - 


W will hs. it foe. A that reason is e YO invart- - 
able and fixed in the nature of things; and without endeavouring 
to go back to an account of first principles, Which for ever will 
elude our search, we will conclude, that whatever goes under 
the name of taste, which we can fairly bring under the dominion 
of teason, must be considered as equally exempt from change. 
If therefore, in the course of this enquiry, we can shew that there 
are rules for the conduct of the artist which are fixed and invari- 
able, it follows of course, that the art of the connoisseur, or, 
. n ede bas Fin imariable Principles. 
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os the agent which we-make on the works of art, anifthe 6 
preference that we give to one class of art over another, if a rein 
manded, the question is perhaps evaded by answering. 1 judge 5 
from my taste; but it does not follow that a better answer can- 

not be given, though, for common "Savers; this may be sufficient. 
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Tue arts would Yo open for ever to caprice 144 carualty, if 


those who are to judge of their eicellencies had no settled prin- 


ciples by which they are to regulate their decisions, and the merit 


or defect of performances were to be determined by unguided 
fancy. And indeed we may venture to assert, that whatever pe- 


htive knowledge is necessary t to the 5 is e and i zur 
dispetably necessary to _ connoisseur. [291 0 8 1 3 5 


Tur first idea thats occurs in the consideration of what is Med 


frequently och in former e 3 idea of nature. 


The beginning, the middle, and the end of every thing that is 


valuable in taste, is com prised i in the knowledge of what is trul 
nature; for whatever notions are not conformable to those of 1 nature, 
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My notion of nature com mprehends not only the mud; which 
nature produces, but also the nature and internal fabrick and or- 


ganization, as I may call it, of the human mind and imagination. 


The terms beauty, or nature, which are general ideas, are but 
ru modes of W the same thing, whether we apply 
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"He who Thinks i ture, in the narrow sense of the" 
| 8 to be follox ed, will produce but a scanty enterta 
| for the imagination : every thing is to be done with which it is 
natural for the mind to be pleased, Whether it prot ceeds from 
| sim plicity or variety, unifd rmity or irregularity ; whether the 
8 scenés are familiar or exotick; rude and wild, or enrich ed and 


1 cultivated; for it is natii for the mind to be pleased with all 
3 | wee i their turn. In chort, whatever pleases has in it what is ana- 
i 55 1 gots to the mind; and 4s bed, in the” highest and best 
= | sense of the word; Le Db Boch poo. 
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times, in the. dress which, he himeelf, wore: this would | 
be true, if the dress vere par of t the. : MAN, 5 but. after 
Ne dress is' only an amusen ent for an antiquarian; and 
-uQs. the general design of the piece, it is to be disregarded 
by the artist. Common sense must here give way to a higher 
sense. In the naked form, and in the disposition of the drapery, 
t! difference between one artist and another is principally seen. 
But if, he, is compelled to exhibit the modern dress, the ad. 
fe wn is, Feria hide > job the drapery. is already disposed by the 
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what consists the \excellency of each class, in ander to judge 
bow near it approaches to perfection. 3 


2 Ey in worke of the rene kin ks history-painting, which 
. 98 composed of various parts, excellence of an inferior species, 

catried to a very high degree, will make a work very valuable, 
and in some measure 
Kinde of merit. It is: the duty of the connoisseur to know and 
esteem, as much as it may deserve, every part of painting: he 
will not then think even Bassano unworthy of his notice; who, 


though totally devoid of expression, sense, grace, or elegance, 


may be esteemed on account of his admirable taste of colours, 
When, » in, his best works, are little inferior to those 9; Titian. 
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1 * — 1 Low aged Bassano, we must do him Ukewisc 
; the. justice to acknowledge, that though he did not aspire to the 
dignity of expressing the characters and passions of men, yet, 
with respect to facility and truth i in his manner of touching 
animals of all kinds, and giving them what Weinteret call their 
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charather, few have Da excelled oof. , 
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their entire inattention to what is Justly. thought the most essen- 
tial part of our art, the expression of the passions. .Notwith- 
standing these glaring: deficiencies, we justly; esteem their works; 
but it must be remembered, that they do not please from those 
defects, but from their great excellencies another kind, and 
in spite of such s green These ereellencies too, as far 
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they go, ate founded in the truth of e nature: e tel! 
the truth, though not the whole truth... 2,039 3 ta wor". 
By these copidanidons;! which can never be too 1 
impressed, may be obviated two errors which I observed to have 
been, formerly at least, the most prevalent, and to be most in- 
jurious to artists; that of thinking taste and genius to have nothing g. 


to do with reason, and 08. of ere dete Wing n 
for nature. 415 s | ; 
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I $HALL now Say. romething on at pate tor tales „ which, 8 5 
̃ 1 have hinted to- you before , does not belong 80 much tothe . 
ternal form of things, but i is addressed to the mind, an N 8 
on its original frame, or, to use the expression, the organization ; 
of the soul; 1 mean the imagination and che © passten The prin- - 
ciples of these are as invariable as the former,” to be 
and reasoned. up in the same manner, by an appeal to common 
sense deciding upon the comr ON feelings of mankind. This 
sense, and these feelings, appear to me of equal authority, and and 
equally conclusive. Now this appeal implies a general uni- 
1 formity and agreement" in the minds of men. It would be else 
| an nh and vain ene * ru ale of art; it would be 
Rions with- which 
Mace dxinted. We have no eite to en . 
here are no two ike: yet th ere is a: 
goes through the wh 


Fortis; of whic 
general eümiheude chat 


le race of mankind; 5 


5 and those who have cultivated their taste can distinguish/ what 
i 85 is beautiful or deformed, or, in other words, what agrees with or 

| | deviates... 
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Ad our bodies, bein 
of course, that as the imagination is incapable of producing 
any thing originally of itself, and can only vary and combine 
those ideas with which it is furnished by means of the senses, 
there will be neceſſarily an agreement in the imaginations as in the 
senses of men. Fhere being this agreement, it-Tollows, that in 


by the same cause in the minds of others. This examination will 
contribute to suggest to us matters of enquiry; but we can never 
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Tur internal fabrick of our aids, as Wel as e e form 
cing nearly uniform; it seems then to follow 


e dur lightest amusements, as well as in our most 


to the publick voice. It is from kne wing what are the general 


feelings and passions of mankind, that we acquire a true idea of 

what imagination is; though it appears as if we had nothing to 
do but to consult our own particular sensations, and these were 
sufficient to ensure us from all error and mistake. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the di iepesition and charaQer of the. hamun' 
be mind” can be acquired only: by experience: a great deal will be 
learned, I admit, by a habit of examining what passes in our 

by bosoms, what are our own. motives of action, and of what kind 
of sentiments we are conscious on any occasion. We may suppose 


an uniformity, and conclude that the same effect will be produced 


be sure that our own sensations are true and right, till they are 
e TE * * confirmed 


engagements of life, we must regulate our 
| affeckions of every Kind by that of others. The well-disciplined 
7 mind acknowledges this authority, and Submits its own opinion 
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confirmed by more extensive observation. one man Leppeeing 
another determines nothing; but a general union of minds, like 
a general combination of the forces of all mankind, makes a 
en that is irresistible. In fact, as 1 who does not Ke ; 
himself does not know others, 80 it wad be Said with: equal truth; 
5 that he who. does not know ( wr er, geren S but ws, 
10 112 int el 11 Hic daiw JS bY des 11 
A MAN 0 thinks he i rants mack against prejudi ces 
by resisting the authority of others, leaves open every avenue to 
singularity, vanity, self- conceit, obsti nacy, and many other vices, 
all tending to warp the judgment, and prevent the natural opera- 
tion of his faculties. This submission to others is a deference 
which we owe, and indeed are forced involuntarily to pay. In 
fact, we never are satisfied with our opinions, whatever we may 
pretend, till they are ratified and confirmed by the suffrages of. 
the rest of mankind. We dispute. and. wrangle for ever; Ve. . 
endeavour to get men to come to us, when ne. not * 0 . 
ttt; | when 
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He therefore who i is n with. hs words e bare 
Kune, different ages and different countries, and has formed his 
opinion on them, has more materials, and more means of kn 0 * £ 
what is analogous to the mind of man, than he who is conver- 
sant only with the works of his own age or country. What has 
pleased, and continues to please, is likely to please again: hence 


are derived the rules of art, and on this immoveable foundation 
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Tus search and study of the history of the mind ought not 
| to be confined to one art only. It is by the analogy that one 
art bears to another, that many things are ascertained, which 
either were but faintly seen, or, perhaps, would not have been | 
discovered at all, if the inventor had not received the first hints 
from the practices of a sister art on a similar occasion? . The 
frequent allusions which every man who treats of any art is 
obliged to make to others in order to illustrate and confirm his 

principles, sufficiently How their near connection and inseparable 


rs Cab; 
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py L rte 5 g . same e general FO "Rick's is to 0 pleages, 45 
Aeg themselves to the same faculties through the medium 
of the senses; it follows that their rules and principles must have 
as great affinity as the different materials and the different organs 


or winnen wg FRI: e b to the Mie. wall otic them 


We may therefore conclude, that the real substance, as it may 

be called, of what goes under the name of taste, is fixed and 
established in the nature of things; that there are certain and 
regular causes by which the imagination and passions of men are 
affected: and that the knowledge of these causes is acquired by | 
a laborious and diligent investigation of nature, and by the same 
slow progress as wisdom or knowledge of” every kind, however 4 
instantaneous its operations may appear when thus d. 


* Nall; arg, non alerius artis aut mater, aut propinqua eſt. 8 
78  TxRTULL. as cited by Joxrus.: | 


T Omnes artes quæ . e e en habent quoddam commune ne. : 


et quasi cognatione inter se continentur..  Crcano.. : 0 4 
- | WE 7 
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Ir has been often observed, that the good and virtuous man 
alone can acquire this true or just relish even of works of art. 
This opinion will not appear entirely without foundation, when g 
we consider that the same habit of mind which is acquired by 
our search after truth in the more serious duties of life, is only | 
transferred to the pursuit of lighter amusements. The same dis- 
position, the same desire to find something steady, substantial, 
and durable, on which the mind can lean as it Were, and rest 
with safety, actuates us in both cases. The subje & only i is changed. 
We pursue the same method in our search after the idea of beauty 
and perfection in each; of virtue, by looking forwards beyond 
ourselves to society, and to the whole; of arts, by ee | 
our views in the Same manner to whey ages and all times. 15 


| Every art, like our own, hav. in its composition flu uating 
as well as fixed principles. It is an attentive enquiry into their 
difference that will enable us to determine how far we are influenced 
* custom and habit, and What! is fixed i in the nature of ante 


To deen vie how much his oli] POO we may have 
recourse to the same proof by which 'some hold that wit ought” 
to be tried; whether it preserves itself when translated. That 
wit is false, which can subsist only 1 in one language; ; and that pic- | 
ture which pleases only one age or one nation, owes its e 
to some local or accidental association wha ideas. ee e 


We r may apply this to every custom and habit. « life, Thus 
the general principles of urbanity, politeness, or civility, have 
been ever the same in all nations; oy the mode i in ee they 
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are dressed, is continually varying.” The general idea of she wing 
| respect is by making yourself less; but the manner, whether by 
bowing the body, kneeling, prostration, pulling off the upper 


part of our dress, or . away the: lower *, is a matter of 


cuſtom. 

Tus in regard to ornaments, it would be unjust to conclude 
that because they were at first arbitrarily contrived, they are there 
fore undeserving of our attention; on the contrary, he who neg 
lects the cultivation of those ornaments, acts contrary to nature 
and reason. As life would be imperfect without its highest 
ornatnents, the Arts, so these arts themselves would be im perfect 
without their ornaments. Though. we by no means ought to 
rank these with positive and substantial beauties, yet it must be 
allowed that a knowledge of both is essentially requisite towards- 


forming a complete, whole, and perfect taste. It is in reality | 


from the ornaments that arts receive their peculiar character and 

complexion; we may add, that in them we find the characteristical 

mark of a national taste; as by trhowing up a feather i in the air, 

we know which way the. wind * better than. by a more- 
1e wy matter. 


WI tk distinion bebwecn. the works py ha Romani 
Wai and Venetian schools, consists more in that general 
effect which is produced by colours, than in the more profound 
5 excellencies of the art; at least it is from thence that each is dis- . 
tioguiched and known at first sicht. Thus it is the ornaments, . 
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glance distinguish the different orders from each other; the Dorick 
is known by its -triglyphs, the Tonick: OY: its. e * the 
Corinthian by i its acanthus. $750,402 20 93 br Ws FB, ORR 
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rather {han the proportions of architecture, which- at * first 
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Wuar distinguithes oratory "ty a cold narration, is a more 
| liberal, though chase use of those ornaments which go under 
the name of figurative and metaphorical expressions; ; and poetry 
distinguishes itself from oratory by words and expressions still 
more ardent and glowing. What separates and distinguishes 
poetry, is more particularly the ornament of verse: it is this 
which gives it its character, and is an essential without which 
it cannot exist. Custom has appropriated different metre to 
different kinds of composition, in which the world is not per- 
fectly agreed. In England the dispute is not yet settled, which 
is to be preferred, rhyme or blank verse. But however we dis- 
agree about what these metrical ornaments shall be, that some 
metre is essen a ee is ee mee 1000 
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18 poetry or Sn to Tee 1 — 5 far 8 or 
metaphorical language may proceed, and when it begins to be 
affectation or beside the truth, must be determined by taste; 
though this taste, we must never forget, is regulated and formed 
by the presiding feelings of mankind, by those works which have 
approved themselves to all times and all persons. Thus, though 


1 eloquence has undoubtedly an essential and intrinsick excellence, 


and immov Wie nne ples common to all languages, founded in 
the nature of our passions and affections; yet it has its ornaments 
and modes of address, which are e arbitrary. What i is 

LON be | i approved 
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8 approved in the eabtern nations as grand. and mijestick, would be 15 
considered by the Greeks and Romans as turgid and inflated; 

and they, in return, would be thought "_ = Otientals to 6: e 
theneolyes i in a Fane and ripe Pes manner. * 
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L” 'We may IV 1 likewive to che credit of chnitheats, that 3 it is 57 
heir means that art itself accon plishes its purpose. Fr resnoy calls 

ring; which is one of the chief ornaments of painting, lena 
ori, that which procures lovers and admirers to ms more valus 

able exelenie af the art. aeg bo 
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To Tf TRE 1 by. WK DO IG : nen 
Ix appears to beaded same right turn- of mind | which enables 
at man to acquire the truth, or the just idea of what is right, in the 
naments, as in the more e stable prineiples of art. It has still the 
ame e oentre wi perfection, thou! 1 it is enn von A eaves circle. 
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10 ene this is by u "Us Fab 101 eee | fn | which hides 1 
allowed to be a good or bad taste. The component parts of dress 
are continually changing from great to little, from short to long; 
but the general form still remains: it is still the same general 
dress which is comparatively fixed, though on a very slender foun- 
dation; but it is on this which fashion must rest. He who 
invents with the most success, or dresses in the best taste, would 
probably; from the same sagacity employed to greater purposes, 
have discovered equal skill, or have formed the same ne tas * ; 
in the ane e of 5 1. 19 


Fn HAVE a taste in "hos; which is cortainly- one of 
- the lowest subjects to which this word is applied; yet, as I have 
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before observed, there is a- right even here, however narrow its: 
foundation respecting the fashion of any particular nation. But 
we have still more slender means of determining. to which of 1 
the different customs of different ages or countries we ought to- 
give the preference, since they seem. to- be all. equally removed. 7 
from nature. If an European, when he has cut off as beard, | 
and put false hair on his head, or bou ; 


ots as unlike- nature; as he can pc ibly: 
make it; and after having rendered them immoveable by the help of 
the fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, laid on by a ma- 
chine with the utmost regularity; if, when thus attired he issues 
forth, and meets a Cherokee: Indian, who has bestowed as much 
time at his toilet, and laid on with equal care and attention his 
yellow and red oker on particular parts of his forehead or checks, 
as he judges most becoming; Whoever of these two dene the: | 
bother for this attention to the fashion of his country, ene ever 


first feels. hiragelf ane to r is the me, Sotho T 


IF CoeS - 29 „. 0 Þ 11 
A these auen are very invoo K 8 wah: logs 
sition, nor any endeavour to alter them as the change would. 
in all probability, be equally: distant from, nature. The only 
circumstances against which iodignation may reasonably be moved. 
is where the operation is painful or destructive of health, such 
as some of the practices at Otaheite, and. the straight lacing of 
the English ladies; of the last of which practices, how destructive 
it must be to health and long life, the. proſessor c of anatomy took 
an opportunity of proving a few days since in this Academy. 
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18 is in dress as in things of greater consequenoe. Fackivng 
| originas from those only who have the high and powetful advan- 


tages of rank, birth, and fortune. Many of the ornaments of 
2 at I . 5 no reason can e L are trans- 


the company i in hb woke bei . to see em As: Gees 

tome art the fountains from whence” have flowed all kinds 
of excellence, to that veneration which they have Sd tight to claim 
for the pleasure and knowledge which they have àfforded us, we 
voluntarily add our approbation of every ornament and every 
eustom that belonged to them, even to tlie fashion of their dress. 
For it may be observed that, not satisfied with them in their 
on cling we make no difficulty of dressing statues of modern 
heroes or senators in the fashion of the Roman armour or peace- 
ut: nap Sr 60 > far TS pert a n in e 


t us in * PHO In I remain almost all the Subs 
specimens of ancient art. We have sb far as80ciated personal 
dignity to the persons thus represented, and the truth of art to 
their manner of representation, that it is not in our power any 
longer to separate them. This is not so in painting; because 
Having no at ag ancient portraits, that connexion was never 
formed. Indeed we could no more venture to paint a general 
officer i in Roman military habit, than we could make a statue 
in the present uniform. But since we have no ancient porttaits, 


—to shew how ready we ate to adopt chose kind of prejudices, 
we make the best + authority among the modetns serve the same 


ee — purpose. 
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purpose. The great variety of excellent portraita wih Wh. n 
Vandyck has enriched this nation, we are not content to admire 
for their real excellence, but extend our approbation even to the 
dress which happened to be the fashion of that age. Wo all very 
well remember how common it was a few years ago for portraits 
to be drawn in this fantastick dress; and this custom is not yet 
entirely laid aside. By this means it must be acknowledged very 
ordinary pictures acquired som thing of the air and effect of the 
works of Vandyck, and appeared therefore at first sight to be bet⸗ 
ter pictures than they really were; they appeared so, however, 
to those only who had the means of making this association; 
and when made, it was irresistible. But this association is nature, 
and refers to that secondary truth that comes from conformity 
to general prejudice and opinion; it is therefore not merely fan- 

tastical. Besides the prejudice which we have in favour of ancient 

dresses, there may be like wise other reasons for the effect which 
they produce; among which we may justly rank the sim- 
plicity of them, consisting of little more than one single piece 
of drapery, without those whimsical capricious | n wy brd 

all other e are ee, 


'T HUS, ſrt 4 it is from che e ck we 5 4 8. in * of 
the ancients, who have taught us architecture, that we have. 
adopted likewise their ornaments ; and though we are satisfied 
that neither nature nor reason are the foundation of those beauties 
which we imagine we see in that art, yet if any one, persuaded 
of this truth, should therefore invent new orders of equal beauty, 


which we will suppose to be possible, they would not please; 
nor ought he to DOR since the old has that. great advantage 


of 


of having custom 400 pb on its nder Im this case we leave 
hat has every prejudice in its favour,” to take that which will 
have'r no ——.— over what we have left, but ovelty; which 
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has higher pretensions, but such pretensions as will balance the 
eri and confusion WING innovation 8 wy with f it. 
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en contribute to give#'s periority to one object over another. 
Ornaments in buildings, with which taste is principally concerned, 


are composed of materials which last longer han those of which 


dress is composed; the former therefore nake higher pretensions 
to our favour and Fon | ed, ER Le 


durability i 


8856 attention is rely due to What we can no more get rid 
of than we can go out of ourselves. We are creatures of pre- 
judice; we neither can nor ought to eradicate it; we must only 
regulate e reason; * which kind of eee 1s deed: ney, 


to o ges enix As to chose which a are more ; durable and abe. 
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kr re who in his / phe of portrait-painting- wishes. 


to dignify his subject, which we will suppose to be a lady, will 
not paint her in the modern dress, the familiarity of which alone 


180 Bcient to destroy all W He takes care a his work. 


figure 80 mething with. 1 ths ape air of the a x 
nake of dignity, and preserves something of the odern 
sake of ne 8 this conduet; * works e ER 
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TEA was a statue "eg not Lethon of: Voltaire, W ich 
the err wn not having that respect for the prejudices of man- 
aght to have had, made entirely naked, 5 

* — as 9 is aid dene e e 


hop; th 0 h it was opined. one ry . orna ot 
| lt a 8 honour, to Voltaire, for it was e at * 
expence of his contemporary wits and admirers. eds wt 


"] n e a nation, ms a bad taste 
to prevail in it, will not accomplish his purpose by going directly 
against the stream of their prejudices. Men's minds must be pre- 
pared to receive what is new to them. Reformation i is a work of 
time. A national taste, however wrong it may bez. cannot be. 
totally changed at once; we must yield a little. to the preposses- 
sion which has taken hold on the mind, and we may then bring 
people to adopt what would offend them, if endeavoured to · be 
introduced by violence. When Battista F ranco was employed, 
in conjunction with Titian, Paul Veronese and Tintoret, to 
aloe the — of St. Mark, ** work, Vasari says, gave less 


Satisfaction : 


. 5s c OURS 2 vll. „„ 
Steen than any of che others: the dry-manner of the Roman 
che ol was very ill calculated to please eyes that had been accus- 
"ro the: luxuriancy, splendour, and richness of Venetian 
E en Had the Romans been the judges of this work, pro. 
bably the determination would have been just contraty; for in 


the more noble parts of the art, Battista Franco was r not 
inferior to . of * rivals. 
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e to demonstrate the reality of a standard in taste, as well 
as in corporeal beauty; that a false or deprà ved taste is a thing 
as well knoyyn, as easily discoveted, as any thing that is de formed, 
 mis-shapenz. or wrong! in our formor outw ard make; and that 
. knowledge is derived from the uniformity of sentiments among 
from whence proceeds the knowledge of what are the 
U habits of nature the _ of which is an ãdea of perfect 
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Ir hat has r ee be. true, has beds this) beauty 

at truth, which: is formed on t the uniform, eternal and immnuta- 
ble-laws of nature, and which of ehen be but oe; thas- 
lis ohe immutable yerity there 
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or; secondarꝝ truths, proceeding fan ry a 
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that these last have till theit 100, 


however slender, in the ee brick of our minds; it follows 
that all these truths or beauties deserve and require the attention 
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| Philosophy into the taste, is, that it 
strains _ Mi 1 of the ima nation, and gives 
nich fulness not to err or e set 
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A 7 | eve hom ois not So. Fear is nei teason nor 
| | philosophy. The true spirit of philosophy, by giving knowledge, 
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gives a manly confidence, and zubstätutes rational firmness in 
ion. A Wer taste is always 
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that some of the greatest na! | WE, 
have most distinguished tame on 
equally eminent for their critical 


gination, were 


le, Cicero, and Horace; and among the 


Boileau, Corneille, Pope, and Dryden, are at least in- 1 


stances of genlus not being destroyed by attention or a nee VF 


ene and eee, 2 0 fas therefore, that the natural 1 
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on this purpose then, and to correct excess or neglect of any 
N Aa may here add, chat it is not enough that a work be 
Learned; it must be plrasing: the painter must add grace to 
strength, if he desires to secure the first impression in his fayour. 
Our taste has a kind of densuality about it, as well as a love of the 5 
sublime; both these qualities of the mind are to have their proper 
consequence, as far as they do not counteract each other; for that 
is x ha n error 1 much c ou to be taken to avoid. 


3 


A Cs are some Ls whom ARM 1 tho ity, like han of 


our nurses, continues no longer than while we are in a state of 
childhood. One of the first rules, for instance, that I believe 
every master would give to a young pupil, respecting his conduct 
and management of light and shadow, would be what Lionardo 
da Vinci has actually given; that you must oppose a light ground 
to the shadowed side of your figure, and a dark ground to the 
light side. If Lionardo had lived to see the su perior s plendour 
and effect which has been since produced by the exactly contrary 
conduct, — by joining light to light, and shadow to shadow, 55 
thou gh without doubt he would have admired it, yet, as it ought 


not, so probably i it would not be the first rule with which he would 
have r 855 instructions. = 


ity. Alx; 3 in the artificial management of 4 figures, it is di- 
rected that they ſhall contrast each other according to the rules 
generally given z that if one figure opposes his front to the spec- 
tator, the next figure ; is to have his back turned, and that the 
limbs of each individual figure be contrasted ; that is, if the "abt 


leg be put forward, the right arm is to be drawn back. 
Vol. I. „ Aa 


PP. 


I. 


bis counsE Mak 


is very proper chat chose ruleb ſould be given in the Acade- 
why it is is eee young students should be informed that, tome 
research is to be made, and chat they chould be mabituated to onsider 
every excellence as feductable” to principles.” Besides z it is the 
 yatural progress of instruction to teach firtt what is obvious and 
perceptible to the senses, /tind ftom thence, proceed gradually to 
notions large, liberal, and complete, such as comprise the: more 
refined and higher exeellencies in Art. But when students are 
more advanced, they will find that the greatest beauties of . 
racter and expression are produced without contrast; nay more, that 
this contrast would ruin and destroy that natural energy of men 
engaged in real action, unsolicitous of grace. St Paul preach 
at Athens in one of the Cartoons, far from any affected ac 1 
contrast of limbs, stands equally on both eee both hands are | 
in the same attitude: add contrast, and the whole energy and 
unaffected grace of the figure is destroyed. Elymas the Sorcerer 
stretches both hands forward in the same direction, which gives 
perfectly the expression intended. Indeed you never will find in 
the works of Raffaelle any of those school- boy affected contrasts. 
Whatever contrast there is, appears without any seeming agenc. 
6 of art, by the natural chance of things. Fe 


WHAT has been said of the evil of excesses of all kinds, whe- 
ther of simplicity, variety, or contrast, naturally suggests to the 
painter the necessity of a general enquiry into the true meaning and 
cause of rules, and how they operate on those faculties to which 
they are addressed: by knowing their general purpose and mean- 
ing, he will often find that he need not confine himself to the lite- 
ral sense, it will be suffreient if he preserve che spirit, of the law. 

ä Carrier 
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ene rie remarks aue ee vnderstood without exam 
os: * ng wee not en n . 9 a} 


is fake, erg 


1 row conception of it ; may lead te artist into gar errors, 


himself obliged! str 
5 himself with HW difficulties; he would be confined: to great 
' wnifbrmity* of composition, and be deprived ofi many beauties 
N which are incom patiBle witli its observance. The meaning of this 


that. it be distinguit 10 


| the midst of- the picture. Ins the very” aa 


17 is given as a ru 


; : aubjebt must dedte de 15 1 Niue, under the + prince 4 
light, to diotinguich if fron the nas. A painter who bout think 


trictly to follow this rule, would encumber 


rule extends, or ought to o extend; no further than, this; That 


pab figure should be in the middle of he picture. It is sufficient 


figures pointing it out to the spectator. 80 far is this rule from 


being indispensable, that it is very: seldom practised, other consi- 
| e of: EO ERIE standing in the way. Ex- 
to this rule are found in the Cartoons, i in 
Chriqts. — 0 Neter, the Preaching- of St. Paul, and. Bly- 
Mas the Sorcerer, vyha is unde 


ndoubtedly the principal object in that 
picture: In none of those cm positions is: thecprincipal no * 


the Tent- of Darius, by: Le- Brun. Alexander ie not in the wick 


af the picture, nor: does the prineipe 


attention af all — other figures — — * 
. A a 2 and 


d be immediately distinguished at the 
first glance of the eye; but there is no necessity that the prin- 


cipal light: should fall: on the principal figure, or that the princi- 


by its place, or by the attention of other 


E * 
* 


* 
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and W "Og more — 1 hd! et light falls on : 
the daughter of Darius, who is in the middle of the plating. 12 
where i it is more necestarx he principal lets. should be e c 4. = 


* 


I T is very Bris Jo ng that Felibien, who Kaz given a very 


minute description of this picture, but indeed such a description 


as may be rather called panegyrick than criticism, thinking it 
necessary (according to the precept of Fresnoy) that Alexander 
should possess the principal light, has. accordingly given it to him; 
he might. with equal truth have said that he was placed in the 
middle of the picture, as he seemed resolved to give this. piece 
every kind of excellence which he conceived to be necessary to per- 


fection. His generosity is here unluckily misapplied, as it would 
ann ae in a great measure ty an . | A a0 positian.. 4 


Ano rnxk instance oceurs to me e on liberty x may 1 


taken in regard to the management of light. Though the general 


practice is to make a large mass about the middle of the picture 


surrounded by shadowe, the reverse may be practised, and the spirit 


of the rule may still be preserved. Examples of this principle 
reversed may be found very frequently in the works of the Venetian 
school. In the great composition of Paul Veronese, the Marriage 


at Cana, tlie figures are for the most part in half shadow); the 


great light 1 18 in the sky; 5 and ne deed the general effect of this 


0 picture which is :80«strikingy-is no more than what we often see in | 
landscapes, in small: pictures of fairs and country foasts 5 but those 


principles of light and shado being transferred to a large Kale 0 
to a space containing near a hundred figures as large as life, and 
* to all 7 with as . facility, and with ann 
attention. 
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attention a as 3 Exod upon the whole mania; as if it were a 
: mall picture immediately under the eye, the work justly excites our 
admiration; 450 „ being: encreased as the extent is Reged 


MA” 


T ur various modes of composition are en e : sometimes it 

| hall consist of ,one large group in the middle of the picture, 
and the smaller groups on each side; or a plain space in the 

middle, and the groups of figures ranged round this TONY | 


: "racine this principal "TP light 801 in the middle space of 
ground, as in the School of Athens; or in the sky, as in the 
Marriage at Cana, in the Andromeda, and in most of the pictures 
of Paul Veronese; or whether the light be on the groups; 
Whatever mode of com position is adopted, every variety and 
licence is allowable : : this only is indisputably necessary, that to- 
prevent the eye from being distracted and confused by a mul- 
tiplicity of objects of equal magnitude, those objects, whether. 
they consist of lights, Shadows, or figures, must be disposed in 
large masses and groups properly varied and contrasted ; that 
to a certain quantity of action a proportioned space of plain 
ground is required; that light is to be supported by sufficient 
shadow z and, we may add, that a certain quantity of cold 
colours is necessary to give value and lustre to the warm co- 
lours: what those proportions are cannot be so well. learnt by 
precept as by observation on pictures, and in this knowledge 
bad pictures will instruct as welLas good. Our enquiry. why pic- 
tures have a bad effect, may be as ebnen as the enquiry 
why they have a good effect; each will corroborate the Winciples: 
that are suggested by the other. 


iq | Toros 
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Tueven it is not my bu:mess to enier into the detall of: our 
Ars yet IL must take this opportunity of mentioning one of the 
means of producing that great effec which we observe in the works | 
of the Venetian painters, as I think it is not generally known or 
observed. It ought, in my opinion, to be indispensably' obgerved, | 
that the masses of tight 3 in à picture be always of a warm mel. 
low colour, yeltow, red, or a yeltowish- white ; and that the blue, 
the grey, or the green colours be kept almoet entirely out of these 
masses, and be used only to support and set off these warm 


colours; and for this . a mall 3 eke colburs ; 
wil be sufficient. . | 


* : . e 


LT this condi be A erbed let 1 "_ be cold, b the 
pou colours warm, as we often see in the works of the 
Roman and Florentine painters, and it will be out of the power 
of art, even in the hands of Rubens or Titian, to N a 0 095 
ture eplendid and batmonious. OY as N 
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LE Brun and Carlo Maratti were bees of great merit, 
and particularly what may be called Academical Merit, but 
were both deficient. in this management of Colours; the want 
of observing this rule is one of the causes of that heaviness 
of effe& which is so observable in their. works. The principal 
light i in the Picture of Le Brun, which I just now mentioned, 
falls on Statira, who is dressed very injudiciously in a pale blue 
drapery; it is. true, he has heightened this blue with gold, but 
that is not enough; the whole picture has a heavy air, and hs 
no means, answers the expectation raised by the Print. Poussin 
often made a spot of blue drapery, when the general hue of the 

3 ate pure 


_ eiently, that harmony of colouring was not a part of the art that 
bad much engaged the attention of that yount painter. 


"Tas Fe of Titian i in ay picture of W 101 . 


has been much celebrated, and justly, for the harmony of colour- 
ing. To Ariadne is given (say the criticks) a red scarf, to relieve 
the figure from the sea which is behind her. It is not for that 
reason, alone, but for another of much greater consequence; 
for the sake of the general harmony and effect of the picture. 

The figure of Ariadne is separated from the great group, and is 
dressed in blue, which added to the colour of the sea, makes 
that quantity of cold colour which Titian thought necessary for 
the support and brilliancy of the great group; which group is 
composed, with very little exception, entirely of mellow colours. 
But as the picture in this case would be divided into two GAA 
parts, one half cold, and the other warm, it was 


to carry some of the mellow colours of the great group into 


the cold part of the picture, and a part of the cold into the great 


group; accordingly Titian gave Ariadne a red scarf, and to one 


of the eee, a little blue nee 


Tux übt of the: picture, as I obsetved, ought to be of a 
m colour for though white may be used for the principal 


light, as Was the practice of many of the Dutch and Flemish 
painters, yet it is better to suppose that white illumined by the 
yellow rays of the setting sun, as was the manner of Titian. 
The superiority of which manner is never more striking, than 
when in a collection of pictures we chance to see a portrait 

| | of: 
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ee was inclinable to brown or yellow ; which $hews suffi- 
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of Titian's 'habgihy by the "aide of a Flemish picture, (even 5 


though that should be of the hand of Vandyck, ) which, however 


admirable in other respecta, becomes cold and grey in e 
e N 5 


— - * N 
F 


-T HE Running parts of objects are in nature of a warmer tint 


than those that are in the shade: what I have recommended 


therefore is no more, than that the same conduct be observed i in 
the whole, which is acknowledged to be necessary in every indi- 8 


vidual part. It is presenting to the eye the same effect as. that 
which it has been accustomed to feel, which in this case, as in every 5 


other, will always produce beauty; no principle therefore in our | 


art can Ws more ein or 18 derived from a higher source. 


„ Wunr T just now anenconel of E supposed reason why 
Ariadne has part of her drapery red, gives me occasion here to 


observe, that this favourite quality of giving objects relief, and 


which De Piles and all the Criticks have considered as a requisite 
of the utmost importance, was not one of those objects which 
much engaged the attention of Titian: painters of an inferior 


rank have far exceeded him in producing this effect. This was 
a great object of attention when art was in its infant state, as it is 


at present with the vulgar and ignorant, who feel the highest 


_ satisfaCtion in seeing a figure, which, as they say, looks as if they 
could walk round it. But however low I may rate this pleasure 
of deception, I should not oppose it, did it not eppose itself to a 


quality of a much higher kind, by counteracting entirely that 


fulness of manner which is so difficult to express in words, but 
which is found in perfection in the best works of Correggio, 


; ES: 
2 3 * 


and 


* 
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and we may add; of Rembrandt. This effect is produced by 
melting and losing the shadows in a ground still darker than 
those shadows; whereas that relief is produced by opposing 
and separating the ground from the figure either by light, or 
abadow, or colour. This conduct of in-laying, as it may be 
called, figures on their ground, in order to produce relief, was 
the practice of the old Painters, such as Andrea Mantegna, ä 
Pietro Perugino, and Albert Durer; and to these we may add, 
the first manner of Lionardo da Vinci, Giorgione, and even 
Correggio; ; but these three were among the first who began 
to correct themselves in this dryness of style, by no longer con- 
sidering relief as a principal object. As those two qualities, 
relief, and fulness of effect, can hardly exist together, it is not 
very difficult to determine to which we ought to give the pre- 
ference. An. Artist is obliged for ever to hold a balance in 
his hand, by which he must determine the value of different 
qualities; that, when come fault must be committed, he may 
choose the least. Those painters who have best understood 
the art of producing a good effect, have adopted one principle 
that seems perfectiy comformable to reason; that a part may 
be sacrificed for the good of the whole. Thus, whether the 
masses consist of light or shadow, it is necessary that they „ 
should be compact and of a pleasing shape; to this end, some 
parts may be made darker and some lighter, and reflexions 
stronger than nature would warrant. Paul Veronese took great 
liberties of this kind. It is said, that being once asked, why cer- 
tain figures were painted in shade, as no cause was seen in the 
picture itself; he turned off the enquiry by answering, una nue 
8 vol che paua, a cloud is Passing which has overahadowed them. 
Voz. I. | 'B b 5 Bun 
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Bor I cannot give a better instance of this practice chan A 
picture which I have of Rubens: it is a representation of a 
Moon-light. Rubens has not only diffused more light over the 
picture than is in nature, but has bestowed on it those warm 
glowing colours by which his works are 50 much dictinguiched. 
It is so unlike what any other painters have given us of Moon- 
light, that it might be easily mistaken, if he had not likewise 
added stars, for a fainter setting sun. — Rubens thought the 
eye ought to be satisfied in this case, above all other consider- 
ations : he might indeed have made it more natural, but it 
would have been at the expence of what he thought of much 
greater consequence,—the e proceeding from the contrast | 


and variety of colours. {7 909 | 


V 


— 


Tul same picture will durch us with another instance, We 
we must depart from nature for a greater advantage. The Moon 
in this picture does not preserve so great a superiority in regard to 
its lightness over the object which it illumines, as it does in 
nature ; this is likewise an intended deviation, and for the same 
reason. If Rubens had preserved the same scale of gradation 
of light between the Moon and the objects, which is found 
in nature, the picture must have consisted of one small spot 
of light only, and at a little distance from the picture nothing 
but this spot would have been seen. It may be said indeed, that 

this being the case, it is a subject that ought not to be painted: 

but then, for the same reason, neither armour, nor any thing 
shining, ought ever to be painted; for though pure white is 
used in order to represent the greatest light of shining objects, 


it will not in the nw preserve the same 8 over 
flesh, 
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| ach, as it t has in nature, without keeping FR flesli· colour of 
a very low tint. Rembrandt, who thought it of more con- 
sequence to paint light, than the objects that are seen by it, 
has done this in a picture of Achilles which I haye. The 
| head i is kept down to a very low tint, in order to preserve this 


: due. gradation and distinction between the armour and the face; 


the consequence of which is, that upon the whole the picture 
F is too black. Surely too much is sacrificed here to this nar- 
row conception of nature: allowing the contrary conduct a fault, 
yet it must be acknowledged a less fault than making a picture 
sc dark that it cannot be seen without a peculiar light, and 
then with difficulty. The merit or demerit of the different 
conduct of Rubens and Rembrandt in those instances which 1 
have given, is not to be determined by the narrow principles 
ol nature, separated from its effect on the human mind. Reason 
and cemmon sense tell us, that before, and above all other 
considerations, it is-- necessary that the work should be seen, 
not only without difficulty or inconvenience, but with pleasure 
and satisfaction; and every obstacle which stands in the way of 
this  Pleagure: and convenience must be removed. 


| Tur tendency of this De ore, with the instances which 
have been given, is not so much to place the Artist above 
rules, as to teach him their reason; to prevent him from en- 
tertaining a narrow confined conception of Art; to clear his 
mind from a perplexed variety of rules and their exceptions, 
by directing his attention to an intimate acquaintance with 
the passions and affections of the mind, from which all rules 
and to which they are all referable. Art effects its 

B b 2 purpose 
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purpose by their means; an accurate knowledge therefore” of 
| dose passions and diſpoſitions of the mind is necessary to him 
| who desires to affect them We sure and volid ine 
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A CoMPLETE bay or enquiry into che connection W 
the rules of Art, and the eternal and immutable dispositions 
of our passions, would be indeed going at once to the foundation 
i | of eriticism; “* but I am too well convinced what extensive 
8 | | knowledge, what subtle and penetrating judgment would be 
I | required, to engage in such an undertaking : it is enough for 
1 me, if, in the language of painters, I have produced a slight 
sketch of a part of this vast composition, but that sufficiently 
distinct to shew the usefulness of such a — and ay gas 
n 
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Arn I conclude, 1 cannot avoid — 1 one ee 
on the pictures now before us. I have observed, that every 
candidate has copied the celebrated invention of Timanthes 
in hiding the face of Agamemnon in his mantle; indeed such 
lavich encomiums have been bestowed on this thought, and 
that too by men of the highest character in critical know 
ledge, Cicero, Quintilian, Valerius Maximus, and Pliny.— 
and have been since re- echoed by almost every modern that 
has written on the Arts, that your adopting it can neither 
be wondered at nor blamed. It appears now to be 80 
much connected with the subject, that the spectator would 
perhaps be disappointed in not finding united in the picture what 


* This was inadvertently Said. I did not recollect the admirable treatise 0¹ 
the Sublime and Beautiful, . 
he 
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he ih united in his mind, and conzidered as indispensably 
belonging to the subject. But it may be observed, that those 
who praise this circumstance were not painters. They use it 
as an illustration only of their own art; it served their pur- 
pose, and it was certainly not their business to enter into the, 
objections that lie against it in another Art. I fear we have 
but very scanty means of exciting those powers over the ima- 
gination which make so very considerable and refined a part 

of poetry. It is a doubt with me, whether we should even 
make the attempt. The chief, if not the only occasion which 
the painter has for this artiſice, is, when the subject is im- 
proper to be more fully represented, either for the sake of 
decency, or to avoid what would be disagrecable to be seen 3: 
 and'this is not to raise or increase the passions, which is the 


. one eee pens but on tlie ene to 
amen or: * 15 


k: — 


5 6 trde, ente or «lh 8 ab ae generally 
ade for their works, give this pleasure of imagination to a 
high degree. From a flight undetermined drawing, where the 


ideas of the composition and character are, as I may say, only 


just touched upon, the imagination supplies more than the 
painter himself, probably, could produce; and we accordingly 
often find that the finished work disappoints the expeRation 
that was raived from the sketch; and this power of the ima- 
gination is is One of the causes of the great pleasure we have 
in viewing a collection of dratvings by great painters. These 
| general ideas, which are expressed in sketches, correspond very 
well to the art often used in Poetry. A great part of the 
| 3 0 beauty 


— 


beauty of the celebrated description of Eve in Milton - P : 
reader making out the detail according ms Aſs own -articulae; i : 
or loveliness: but a painter, when he repreaents' Eve on a 1 


Eu vv dag bo 8 


an indicpericble rule in our /art,—tha cvery. thing chall be 


N whatever is introduced into the picture. This is what with us 
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ost, consists in using only general ind 


imagination, — his own idea of beauty, grace, express eee 


auch his we 


canvas, is obliged to rr ger ge 


** 
2 * 
* 3 
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Wy eannot on alla occasion, nor 
comment! an undeterminate manner, or . wok of anjt 1 
in 4 8 and finished picture. This notion, therefore, 
65 leaving any thing to the imagination, 91 opposes a very fixed 


correctness a Precision, the exact form and character 1 


is called Science, and Learning ; ; which must not be sacri- 


ficed and given up for an uncertain and doubtful beauty, which, 
not naturally ee to our Art, With e be ane 
for without success. e = LS 5 +: „ Hoi 
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Mx. ans FORE ORE IP in a de on 93 passage in 
bis translation of Pliny, that the circumstance of. covering the 
face of Agamemnon Was probably not in consequence of any 
fine imagination of the painter 3. which he considers as a dis- 
covery of the criticks ; but merely copied from the dexeription. 
of the tatritiers; as it is fand in Erin. „ adn, 
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erte ere, ſtom which the picture i is supposed tithe taken, 

mnon. aw Ipbigenia advance towards the fatal 
ned aside bim ON bed: ah en | 
NOT bis Jace with bis robe. e ebend l 


ier Het wht at . acquiesce in the praise that is 
bestowed on Timanthes; not only because it is not his inven- 
tion, but because he thinks meanly of this trick of concealing, 
except in instances of blood, where the objects would be too 
horrible to be seen; but, says he, © in an afflicted Father, in 
a King, in Agamemnon, you, who are a painter, conceal from 
me the most interesting circumstance, and then put me off 
with sophistry and a veil. You are (he adds) a feeble Painter, 
without resources; you do not know even those of your Art : 
I care not what veil it is, whether closed hands, arms raised, 
or any other action that conceals from me the countenance 
of the Hero. Vou think of veiling Agamemnon; you have 
unveiled your own ignorance. A Painter who represents Aga- 
memnon veiled, is as ridiculous as a Poet would be, who in 
a pathetick dituation, in order to satisfy my expectations, and 
rid himself of the business, should say, that the sentiments of 
his Hero are 80 far above whatever can be said on the occasion, 
that he shall say . 


To What Fa ou said, we may add, that supposing 
this method of leaving the expression of grief to the imagination, 
to be, as it was thought to be, the invention of the painter, and 
that it deserves all the praise that has been given it, still it 
18 L trick that | m serve bat once ; whoever does-it a second 
time, 
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6E * LEMEN, 

HE honede 1 the / Arts acquire 145 being permitted 
. to take possession of this noble habitation, is one of the 
- most considerable of the many instances we haye received of his 


MESA 's protection; and the strongest proof of his desire 
to make the Academy respectable. 5 


Nornine — been, leſt "updone that might contribute to 
excite our pursuit, or to. reward our attainments. We have 
already the. happiness of seeing the, Arts in a state to which 
they never before arrived in this nation. T his Building, in 
which we are now assembled, will remain to many future 
ages an illustrious specimen of the Architect s abilities. It 
is our duty to endeavour that those who gaze with wonder 
at the structure, may not be disappointed when they visit 
the apartments. It will be no swall addition to the glory 
which this nation has already acquired from havin g given birth 
to eminent men in every part « of science, if it should be enabled 
to produce, in consequence of this institution, a School of 
English Artists. The estimation in which we stand in respect 
10 aur, beleben, will be, in proportion to the degree in 


ge 4 S F which 


* 2 
25 Wai So 
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which we excel or are inferior to any in the acq 's 


＋ 


of intellectual excellence, of which Trade and its consequen- ' 


tial riches must be acknowledged to give the means; but a 
people whose whole attention is absorbed in those means, and 
who forget the end, can aspire but little above the rank of a 


barbarous nation. Every establishment that tends to the cul- 
tivation of the pleasures of the mind, as distinct from those 
of sense, may be considered as an inferior school of mora- 
lity, where the mind is Ae and 1 for * 


attainments. %öͤ;ö[ẽ0»ů x bo 2, 


: : 4 4 *. B37 
„ Ls Ws -.158 $ "3s 
IIS. „ 8 


\ * 
ne 


Lr us for a moment take a chort survey of the progress 
of the mind towards what is, or ought to be, its true object 
of attention. Man, in his lowest state, bas no pleasures but 
those of sense, and no wants but those of appetite; afterwards, : 
when society is divided into different ranks, and some are ap- 


pointed to labour for the sup port of others, those whom their 
su periority sets free from labour, begin to look for intellec- 


tual entertainments. T hus, whilst the Shepherds were attending | 
their flocks, their masters made the first astronomical observa- 


tions; so musick is said to have had its origin from a man po 
at leisure listening to the strokes of a hammer. he 


Ws the senses, in the lowest state 167 wie” are | neceagary 
to direct us to our support, when that support is once secure 
there is danger in following them further; z to him Who has | 
no rule of action but the gratification of the senses, plenty i is al- 
ways dangerous : : it is therefore necessary to the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and still more — to the security of society, that the 
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W . ioo be elevated to the idea of general beauty, and 
dme conte mplation of general truth; by this pursuit the mind 


is always carried forward in search of something more excel- 
and obtains its proper superiority over the 


eben aims and nobler enjoyments. In this gradual exalta- 


pond 4 the: general supply of mental pleasure. Whatever ab- 
stracts the thoughts from sensual gratifications, whatever teaches 
us to look for happiness within ourselves, must advance in 
some measure ar n of our nature. 


PE Woe 14 455 ; ® 
F * 
* 


2 "Pw as 55 Hed. is. no es 3 of the excellency of 
man than 'this,—that to a mind properly cultivated what- 


ever is bounded is little. The mind is continually labour- 


ing to advance, step by step, through successive gradations 
of excellence, towards perfection, which is dimly seen, at a 
great though not hopeless distance, and which we must al- 


ways follow because we never can attain; but the pursuit 


rewards itself: : one truth teaches another, and our store is 


always increasing, though nature can never be exhausted. 
Our art, like all arts which address the imagination, is ap- 


plied to somewhat a lower faculty of the mind, which ap- 


| proaches nearer to sensuality; but through sense and fancy 
it must make its way to reason; for such is the progress 


of thought, that we perceive by sense, we combine by fan- 


cy, and distinguish. by reason: and without carrying our art 


out of its natural and true character, the more we purify 


it from every. thin g | ant 1s groe in sense, in that propor- 
tion 


0n senses of life, by learning to feel itself capable of 


human nature, every art contributes its contingent 
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tion we advance its use and dignity; nad; in proportion | 
we lower it to mere sensuality, 1 and 
degrade it from the rank of a liberal art; and this is what | 
every artist ought well to remember. Let him remember 
aha * he deserves J 50 er ere rs . the n > 


contributes i in his eee may the ge e | ares and pa 1 b 
of nw} 414 1 5 5 


N 


| dg lt RISE 
Tux Pon Wich we WS — hs 9.9 for its FEBEY 
this it is our business to discover and to express; but the 
beauty of which we are in quest Is general and intelleQual * 
it is an idea that subsists only in the mind; the sight never 
beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it: it is an idea re- 
siding in the breast of the artist, which he is always labour- 
ing to impart, and which he dies at last without imparting ; 
but which he is yet so far able to communicate, as to raise 
the thoughts, and- extend the views of the spectator; and 
which, by a succession of art, may be $0 far diffused, that 
its effects may extend themselves imperceptibly into publick 
benefits, and be among the means of bestowing on whole 
nations refinement: of taste: which, if it does not lead di- 
rectly to purity of manners, obviates at least their greatest 
depravation, by disentangling the mind from appetite, and con- 
ducting the thoughts through successive stages of excellence, 
till that contemplation of universal rectitude and harmony which 
began by Taste, yy as it is cxaltad and wann e 
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applied to many subjects. The object 4 33 may „ 
5 comprised in two words, Form and Character; ;, and thoge qua- 
| lities are presented to us but in one manner, or in one style only 3. 
whereas the powers bf - Palating, as they art more various and 
extensive, so they are exhibited in as great a variety of manners. 
The Roman, Lombard, Florentine, Venetian, and Flemish Schools, wy” 
all pursue the same end by different means. But Sculpture having | 
but one style, can only to one style of painting have any re- 
lation; and to this (Which i is indeed the highest and most t dig 
i . ified. that Painting can boast,] it has 45 relation 50 close, that 
__ it may be said to be almost th same ar operati ing upon dif- 
A ferent materials. The Sculptors of the ot age, from not at- 
tending sufficient. to this discrimination of the different styles 


e Painting, have been ed into many errors. Though they 
1 well knew that. they were allowed to imitate, or take ideas 
| 27 for the improvement « of | thei o- n Art. from the grand. style of 


Painting, they were not aware that it was not. permitted to 
borrow in the same manner from the orhamental. When they 
endeavour to copy the picturesque effects, contrasts, or petty 
excellencies of Whatever kind, which not improperly find a place 
in the inferior branche * of | Painting gs they doubtless. imagine 
themselves im provin g and extendin g the. boundaries of their art 

by il this imitation , + but they are in reality. violating its essential 

character, by giving a. different direction 10 its operations, and. 
pPtecoposing to, themselves either what 18 unattainable, or at best. 
| a meaner object of pursuit. T he grave and austere 0 ch ater: 

of Sculpture requires the utmost degree of formality in com-- 

position; pictu resque con trasts have here no place; every thin g. 

is. carefully weighed and meagured, one side makic almost an. 
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delight of a it, and, perhaps, of a higher kind; the de- 
yin resulting from the cantemplation of perfect beauty: and 
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this pratice does not interfere with or deſtroy higher excellen- i 8 55 
cies; on these conditions he will be forced, however 1 ch, to 
acknowledge that the boundaries of his art have long been fixed, 
and that all endeavours will be vain that hope to pass e the 
beſt works which remain n of ancient ROPER. hh 14 
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IMITATION is Pep means, abs not he end, oft art; it is a 
ployed by the sculptor as the language by: which. his ideas are pre- 
sented to the mind of the spectator. Poetry and elocution of 1 
every sort make use of signs, but choose signs are arbitrary and 

conventional. The se 


8 - en] ptor employs the! representation of the | 
=_— thing itself; but still as a means to a higher end, —as a gradual 


3 ascent always advancing towards faultless form and perfect beauty. 
b "I may be thought at the first view, that even this form, how- | 
1 | ever perfectly represented, is to be valued and take its rank 
. | only for the sake ef still a higher object, that of conveying 
7 ventiment and character, as as they are exhibited by attitude, and 
expression of the passions. But we are sure from experience, | 
that the beauty of form alone, without the aſſiſtance of any other 


r 2 9 1 9 ——— 2 
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— — tt 4 es, I. 16A 
> 


| | quality, makes of itself, a great work, and juſtly claims our | 
esteem and admiration. ' As a Proof of the high value we set on 
=. - | the mere excellence of form, we may produce the greateſt part 
N of the works of Michael Angelo, both in painting and sculp- 
1 : ture; as well as moſt of the antique ſtatues, which are Jultly 
| esteemed in a very high degree, though no very marked or fi- - 
ö bog. character or expression of any kind 1 is repreaened. uot 
N Bor, as a stronger instance that this 8 alone i inspires 
j Sentiment, what artist ever looked at the Torso without feeling 
g „ 5 warmth 
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3 'warmth of enthusiasm, as from the highest efforts of poetry * 
From whence does this proceed ? What is there in this frag- 


ment that produces this elne. but the ns of this science 
of abstract form? 


A PI Arid to the contemplation of excellence perceives 
in this defaced and shattered fragment, digjefi membra poetæ, the 


j 


n ages can * _ with equate: admiration. 
1 may be 450 that this Aashee is reserved only to those who 
have spent their whole life in the study and contemplation of 


this art; but the truth is, that all would feel its effects, if they 
could divest themselves of the expectation of deception, and look 


only for what it really is, a partial representation of nature. The 
only impediment of their judgment must then proceed from their 
being uncertain to what rank, or rather kind of excellence, it 
aspires ; and to what sort of approbation it has a right. This 
state of darkness is, without doubt, irksome to every mind; but 
by attention to works of this kind, the knowledge of what is 
aimed at comes of itself, without bein 8 I 66 and almost with- 
out t bein ng Peptide” 5 | 


* * ; 


7 ur is Wee art is limited in comparison of others, but it 


bas its variety and intricacy within its proper bounds. Its essence 


is correctness: and when to correct and perfect form is added the 


ornament of grace, dignity of character, and appropriated expres- 
sion, as in the Apollo. the Venus, the Laocoon, the Moxes. of 
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8 8 is, N Fg 1s ; to b be. acquired 0 or cone ved, | 


in speculation difficult questions; ; but causa latet, res ext not N. 
ma without any perplexing enquiry, the effect is hourly * 
| ceived. . I Shall only observe, that its natural foundatic n is cor 
rectness of deſign; and though 4 ca, may be sometimes united 


with in correctness, it 


en 8 6 y. 


s 
— * 


een allows. 


* KNOW chat Correggio and Parmegiano a are e often produced 
as authoritics to support this opinion; but very. little attention 
will convince us, that the incorrectness of some parts which we 


find in their works, does not contribute to grace, but rather tends 


to destroy it. The Madonna, with che sleeping Infant, and beau- 
tiful group of Angels, by Parmegiano, in the Palazzo Piti, 
would not have loſt any of its excellence, if the neck, fin- 


gers, and ãdneed the whole figure of the Virgin, of be- \ 


ing so very long and inca! 
Portion. 


Ix appoettion to the first of these remarks I have the FRY 
of a very able sculptor of this Academy,; who has copied that 
ßgure, consequently measured and carefully examined it, to de- 
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chte, that the « critici 
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must be remembered, that Apollo is here in the exertion of one 
of his peculiar powers, which is swiftness ; he has t ereforc | 


a oo ads we hve is gien to an Hercne an. 
ende woes: and e of muscles. 5 


i N of Well, without Rs alin: hh wee is in- 


comprehensible. A suppasitio i of _— monster as e Degot . 
by Deformity,. is poison 
make him neglef what is Fame, to his art, ape of ee 
in order to pursue a phantom which has no existence but! in he 
N oo fected tn ne 


1 


on the character of this figure. He is supposed to have Just dis- 
charged his arrow at the Python; and, by the head retreating a 
little towards the right shoulder, he appears attentive to its effect. 
What I would remark,. is the difference. of this attention from 
that of the Discobolus, who is engaged in the same purpose, 
watching the effect of his Discus. The graceful, negligent, 
though animated air of the one, and the vulgar eagerness of the: - 
other, furniſh a signal instance of the judgment of the ancient. 
Sculptors in their nice discrimination of character. They are 
. to nature, and rquially adeairadle.. . 


T . de 1 hs Grace, ( Chara 
ugh * of different sense e and meaning. and so underſtood. 
when 


is not true. In 0 58 to che last, it 
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1 CANNOT. * tis Apollo, without: r 


&\ 3 and Expreszion,. . 
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comes from a person 'w 

the A: $37: carries wit ] 
rity, yet I cannot t but su 
scarce within the province « 
Artist will run | 
it less intelligible to the speRator. 
for expression or character, 2 in 8 vultus; and, in 
this respect, the 8 ke that of 
where the ue ** 
tis ; 

* | 7 * 


915 
3 


ook for whateyer expression chat art is capable of. exhibitin g. 
The Dancer themselves acknowile 
v Sks, . with little diminution in 4 


the group of the Boxers is a remarkable instance; they are en- 
aged in the most animated action with the greatest Serenity of 
coun tenance. This is not recommended for ĩmitation, (for there 
can be no reason why the countenance should not correspond 
With the attitude and expression of the figure, ) but is mentioned 


in order to infer from hence, that this frequent deficiency. iv an- 


_ cient Sculpture could proceed from nothing but a habit of i inatten- 


tion to What was considered as en immaterial. 


# Tucsr wh think Soulpture.c exp IrESS: more e we. 3 
allowed, may ask, by what means we e discover, at the first e 
che character that is represented in a Bust, Cameo, or Intaglio? 
I suspect it will be found, on close examination, by him who is 
resolved not to see more than he really does see, that the figures are 
1 diſtinguished by their iE more than by any variety of form or 
beauty. Take from Apollo his Lyre, from Bacchus his Thirsus 
and Vine leaves, and from Meleager the Boar' s 'Head, and there 
„ remain little: or: no difference in their characters. In a Juno, 
Minerva, or F lora, the idea of the artist seems to have gone no fur- 
- - ther than representing perfect beauty, and afterwards adding the 
WE proper. attributes, with a total indifference to which they gave 
them. Thus John De Bologna, after he had finished a group of 
Vor. I. „ gk | a young 


„„ SC OURSE Ke: 1 > 5 
| Miitade and * of the performer; and it is REDS 1. must 5 


age this, by often wearing | 
RD. the expression. :The. face. bears . 
5 15 580 very inconsiderable a proportion to the effect of the whole S 
figure, that the ancient Sculptors neglected to animate the fea - 
tures, even with the general expression of the passions. Of this 
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he Should oo it, and it was agr. i 
Sabines“; and wok is the celebrated oY uu 
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a young man holding up a young woman in his als, with an old 5 i 
man at his feet, called his friends. together, to tell him what name 


to call it The Rape of the 
p which now ctands be 


al e expression "which i is to 4 + and in most of the antique 


Sculpture; and yet it would be no wonder if future criticks should Z 
find out delicacy of expression which was never intended; and go 
'80 far as to see, in the old man's countenance, the exact rela- 


tion which he bore to the woman, "NE e to be taken n from” 
him. | 


l * 


Tu OUGH 1 and Wa are are, "tes: many Ge arts, 


governed by the same general principles, yet in the detail, or what 


may be called the by- laws of each art, there seems to be no longer 
any connection between them. The different materials upon 


which those two arts exert their powers, must infallibly create 


a proportional difference in their practice. There are many 


petty excellencies which the Painter attains with ease but which 
are impracticable in Sculpture; and which, even if it could accom- 


plish them, would add e to che t true value and e of. 
the work. RY 


Ox the W attem pts which, the modern. $Seulptors have. 


made by way of improvement, these seem to be the principal : 
The practice of detatching drapery from the figure, in order 


to give the appearatice. of flying in the air 9 8 ts 


* Sell chocs dj W 
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1s ο K's J 
or + making different nd in the game  bas-reliovos jr i» 


* Ts 


o erg to eee the, effats of © peat: 33 eh 


"4s 


70 wee we may m {i an 1 of figures cloathed in 
a modern e 1 ö 


In HE a of attempting to e stone e ee 8 ter 


in the air, is so apparent, that it carries with it its own 


reprehens ion; and yet to accom plich this, seemed to be the 
great. ambition of many modern Sculptors, particularly Ber- 


nini: his heart was so much set on overcoming this diffi- 
culty, that be was. for ever attempting it, though by that 
n, he risked n thing that was yaluakle. in the art... 


nan Stunde in, the: fizet. claxs/of modern 3 and 


| therefore it is, the business of oriticism to en the ill * 
of reiz 


From bis very 33 wack of A Apel and Dee the WORE 
Justly expected he would rival the best productions of ancient 
Greece; but he soon strayed from the right path. And though 2 


| there is in his works something which always distinguishes him 


from the common herd, yet he : appears in his latter performances 
to have lost his Way. Instead of pursuing the study of that ideal 


beauty with which he had so successfully begun, he turned his 
mind to an injudicious quest of noyelty; attempted what was not 
within the province of the Art, and endeavoured to overcome the 
| hardarss and obstinacy of his materials; which even | upposing he 


E e 2 5 = had 


1 * * 
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had cb ind $0 far as to make this s 14430 of drapery 2 
natural, the ill effect and confusion occasioned by its being de- 
tached from the figure to which it belongs, ought to have been 
alone a eufficient reason to have deterred him rom: that gen 


WT % 18 * 
© #35 


Ws ns not, 1 think, in our e any of Bernini's s 


works, except a cast of the head of his Neptune; this will be suffi- 


cient to serve us for an example of the mischief produced 1 
this attempt of representing the effects of the wind. The locks 
of the hair are flying abroad in all directions, insomuch that 
it is not a superficial view that can discover what the object i is 


which is represented, or distinguish those flying locks from the 
features, as they are all of the same colour, « of N ws e _ 


MATS project. with equal force. 


Tus sarne entatighed od whit 07 Neve occasioned- by 


the hair, is produced by drapery flying off; which the eye muſt, 


for the same reason, inevitably mingle and confound with the 
wares parts of the SO; | 


Th is a general cole, equally true in ; both Arts, that the bo 
and attitude of the figure ſhould be seen clearly, and without any | 


ambiguity, at the firſt glance of the eye. This the Painter can 


eaſily do by colour, by loſing parts in the ground, or keeping 


them. so obseure as to prevent them from interfering with the 


more principal objects. The Sculptor has no other means of 


preventing this confusion than by attaching the drapery for the 


greater part close to the fi gure ; the folds of which following the. 


0 * ik 


KJ 


"Ai of: the limbs, whenever the drapery i is seen, che eye is led 
do trace the: form won attitude ah che Suk al at the same time. 
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[This TRI of ths e Hin h 


"J pions from the figure, does not affect the present question, 
from the very circumſtance of its being 80 completely separated; 


and from the regularity and simplicity of its form, it does not in 
the least interfere with a distinct view of the figure. In 1 


an anima N n we e see _—_— to edäkatan 2 inne ! 
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that the mantle which falls from the 
| end; but surely it answers a much greater purpose, by preven- 


2 ting that dryness of effect which would inevitably attend a naked 


arm, extended almost at full length; to which we may add, the 
disagreeable effect which would wk near from t t IE 
making night angle. OS 


Tur Apostles in the es of St. Aol: Thin} appear to 


me to fall under the censure of an injudicious imitation of the 


manner of the Painters. T he drapery of those figures, from 


being disposed in large masses, gives undoubtedly” that air Bag 


grandeur which magnitude or quantity is sure to produce. But 
though it should be acknowledged, that it is managed with great ; 


skill and intelligence, and contrived” to appear as light” as the 


materials will apr vet the e and pre” th of stone was not | 


toi be © overcome. e te await 1aeterb ac ihn d ord? er 


3 b 
n is 


DiscoURSE 1.0 „ 
e Wide, ans 


lity. 
it is no more a part of it than a pedestal, a trunk of a tree, or 


| Ja ho use 4 5 ee is to e ani 
prezerve the statue from accidents; and many are of opinion, 


Apollo's arm is for the ame 


eee 
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1 „ DISCOURSE! Ker „ 
i Tucsg figures are much in the style of Carlo Mackiti} and such . 
| = as we may imagine he would have made if he had- Attempted: 
RF Sculpture; and when we know he had the superintendance of 
3 that work, and was an intitnate friend of ohe of the principal 2 
3 __  Sculptots, we may suspect that his taste had some Ne - . 
| War not. even vor: TIT Sr ; No man can . at those 

il > 


bare d the! same Fw 

overloaded with rene coils that E 0 ar ws cially ene 

I cannot but believe, that if Ruscono, Le Gros, Monot and 

the rest of the Sculptors employed in that work, had taken for 
their guide the simple dress, such as we gee in the antique statues 
0. the philosophers, it would have given more real grandeur to 

their figutes, and would Dann been more suitable to the 
charattre 15 n Pr e CFF 
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Tu HoU an e is 0 gang for che il effect of thave do pro- . 
jections which flying drapery in stone must always produce in 
statues, yet in bas-relievos it is totally different; those detached 
parts of drapery the Sculptor has here as much power over as the 
Painter, by uniting and losing it in the ground, 80 that it shall | 
not in the least SOR: and confuse the Aus 
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Bur Jaws again the 1 not content with this 1 
imitation, if 1 it may be 80 called, proceeds to ſepresent figures, 
or groups of figures, on different plans; that is, some on the 
fore- ground, and some at a greater distance, in the manner of 
Painters in historical compositions. 10 do this he has no other 
means than by making the distant figures of less dimensions, and, 

T3 | e relieving 5 


DISCOURSE: * an 


* ralleviog them in a less degree from. the surface; bot thin is not 
| adequate to the end; they will still appear only as figures on a 
less scale, 2 7 equally n 70 "this: 0 anos Rene in Foe" Ang 

* 455 e 59 00 ene 3% HHS 30 Siers 907 rn dit) 
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Nor 4 the mhh of this are. 5 never accom- 
plishes its intention, rest here: by this division of the work 
iato many minute mig the. {TT of its ae effect is 
N . ya Let 


Pin HAPs the only circumetance | in which the Modern have 
excelled. the Ancient Sculptors, is the management of a single 
group in basso- relievo; the art of gradually raising the group 
from the flat surface, till it imperceptibly emerges into alto- 
relievo- Of this there is no ancient example remaining that 
discovers any approach to the skill which Le Gros has shewn 
in an Altar in the Jesuits Church at Rome. Different 5 
or degrees of relief in the same group have, as we see in 
this instance, a good effect, though the contrary happens when 


the groups are eee and are at some distance behind þ 
each. "other, © ff _ e 


Tuis improvement in the art en composing 4 group in 
Basso-relievo was probably first suggested by the practice of 
| the modern Painters, . who relieve their figures, or groups of 
figures, from their ground, by the same gentle gradation; "Ty 
and it is accomplished in every respect by the same general 
principles; ; but as the marble has no colour, it is the compo- 
sition itself that must give it its light. and chadow. The 


ancient: 


Wicht Sculptors could not borrow - this advar 
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Painters, for this was an art with which thy > appear to bare 
been entirely unacquainted; and in the bas⸗ elieyos 


20 Ghiberti, the casts of which we have i in the Academy, "this 5 
art is no more attempted t it was 1 che Painters of his 
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Tur next imaginary | improvement of. as je TY is ho | 


representing the effects of Perspectiye in Bas- relief. Of this lit- 
tle need be said; all must recollect how ineffeckusl has been 


the attempt of modern Sculptors to turn the buildings which 


they have introduced as. seen from their angle, with a view 


to make them appear to recede from the eye in pers pective. 
This, though it may shew indeed their eager desire to en- 
counter difficulties, shews at the same time how inadequate 
their materials are even to this their | humble ambition. 25 


Tur i PE with great avant reprecented only the 
ae of whatever architecture they in troduced into their 


bas-reliefs, which is composed of little more than horizontal 
or perpendicular lines; whereas the interruption of crossed lines 


or whatever causes a multiplicity of subordinate parts, destroys 


that regularity and firmness of effect on which grandeur of 
style 0 much . . Jag adhr 3 
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WI come now to 1 Ber consideration; in what manner 
Statues are to be dressed, which are made in honour of men, either 
now. Danes or lately ee EOS 1 
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of itself: : I shall at present o 


ties to their 
modern dress. ; 
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dres ledged to be purchased at a prodigious 
price y even the bes of . rect that i. is valuable in art. 


| WorranG in cent js a very. Serious 8 ad it seems 


to be scarce worth while to employ such durable materials 
in conveying to 


istence scarce exceed A Oe" 


5 


. e e ag: 18 nag be te the Antiquary's princi | iples 
of equity and gratitude; that as he has received great pleasure 


from the contem plation of the fashions of Dress of former 
ages, he wishes to give the same satisfaction to future Anti- 


_ quaries; yet, methinks pictures of an. inferior style, or prints, 
may be considered as quite sufficient, without Freenet this 


. great art to such mean Purpases. 


In this town may be seen an Equestrian Statue in a modern 


dress, which may be sufficient to deter future artists from any 
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arity of the modern dress by no means agrees with the dig- 
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ly observe, that he who wishes 
not to Wiki the Artist, and prevent His exhibiting his abili- 


zreatest advantage, will certainly not desire a 
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iat objects, as incompatible with its diignity ; and is an enemy 
'>* _ tq every species of affeQation, or : appearance. of academical arts 
All contrast, therefore, of one figure to another, or af the lim 
. of a single figure, or even in the folds of the drapery nust 
: e $paringly employed. In short, whatever partakes of fancy 
or Caprice, or £98: under the denomination. of Picturesque, (h W- 
| ever to be admired in its proper place, is incompatible wit 
- 0 ee en which, is. peculiarly. the. charaoriatink 
of this art. OY „ 5 
| Tunnz i is no circumstance ab mace dintinguiches i Fg 
gulated and sound taſte, than a settled uniformity of design, where 7 
all the parts are compact, and fitted to each other, every thing 
being of a piece. This principle extends itself to all habits 
of life, as well as to all works of art. Upon this general 
ground therefore we may safely venture 10 p ronounce, that the 
uniformity and simplicity of the materials on which the Sculp- 
tor labours, (which ate only white marble,) prescribes bounds to 
his art, and teaches. him to confine himself to a proportion» | 
able simplicity of design. D D131 N ; 
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at they are considered by many as its inse- 

Some go such lengths as to take indi- 

them, a+ not only excuse faults on account of 
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true, that a work may justly claim thy, 

haracter of Genius, though full of errors; and it is equally 

true, that it may be faultless, and yet not exhibit the least 

spark of Genius. This naturally suggests an enquiry, a de- 

sire at least of enquiring, what qualities of a work and of a 
may justly entitle a Painter to that character. 
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ledge of the works of nature is the only source of beauty 
and grandeur., . But When we $ to Paioter we must always 
consider this rule, and al files, with a reference to the mechani- ; 
cal practice of their own particular Art. It is not properly in the 
learning, the taste, and the dignity of the ideas, that Genius appears 
as belonging to a painter. There is a Genius particular and appro-— 
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whole may take possession of the mind, and fer & while suspend. 
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Painting, is to express what is congenial 5 
d of man, and what gives 
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of conceiving. i be 0 60 er Ponies nicety and: recearth 1 
are only the business of the curious and atten tive, and cherefe r = . \ | 
does not. speak to the general sense of the whole epecies; in 
which common, and, as 1 may 80 call it, mother tongue, er 1 
thing | gr and. and Zomprehensive. must be utter "I ji | nde 8 8 5 

1 vo not mean to prescribe what. egree of attention: o ought 
to be paid to the minute. parts ; this it is hard to settle. "ep. 
are sure hat it is expressing the general effect of the -W 
which alone can give to objects their true and touching charact | 
and ee this. is observed, whatever else may be neglectel, 
we acknowledge the - and of a Master. We may eyen 80 s 
further, and observe, than when the e effect & only 8 
presented to us by a skilful hand, it appears to express the 
object represented in a more lively manner {On the minutest 
ratbinblagee wouls:do- ui" 3, id ont It roi on rowers 
Tursz observations may lead to very deep questions, which 
I do not mean here to discuss; among others, it may lead 
to an enquiry, Why we are not always pleased with the most 
absolute possible resemblance of an imitation to its original 
object. Cases may exist in which such a resemblance may be | 
even disagreeable. I shall only observe that the effect of figures 
in Wax- work, thou gh certainly a more exact representation than 
can be given by Painting or Sculpture, is a sufficient proof 
that the pleasure we receive from imitation is not increased 
merely in proportion as it approaches to minute and detailed 
reality; we are pleased, on the contrary, by seeing ends accom- 
pliſhed by scemingly inadequate Fo Wi | 
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| TE; os we examine nah a ctitical, view the manner af of beben . 
| whom we consider as patterns, we shall find that- their great fame © 
does not proceed from their works being more highly finished | 
than thoſe of other artiſts, or from a more minute attention to 
details, but from that enlarged com prehension which sees the 
vhole object at once, and that energy of ark WW > gina] its cha. 
| m rafteristick effect e ne Blister hai d dc 
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at 11 * i ab e are two. names W . 
higheas; in our art; one for Drawing, the other for Painting. 
The most considerable and the most esteemed works of Raffaelle 
are the Cartoons, and his Fresco works in the Vatican ; those, 

as we all know, are far from being minutely finished: his princi- 
pal care and attention seems to have been fixed upon the adjustment 
of the whole, whether it was the general composition, or the 
N composition of each individual figure; for every figure may be said 
1 5 to be a lesser whole, though in regard to the general work to which 
f IIꝗ delongs, it is but a part; the same may be said of the head, 
ö of the hands, and feet. Though he possessed this art of seeing and 
„„ dbomprehending the whole, as far as form is concerned, he did not 
= _ the same faculty 1 in regard to the general effect, which is pre- 
Veagted to the eye by colour, and light and shade. Of this the 
deficiency of his oil pictures, where this excellence is more ex- 
1 wee than in Freeco, is a oufficient ae tant eee Poe ng 
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Ir is to Titan w. we must- turn, our eyes to find excellence with 
155 4 gard to colour, and light and shade, in the highest degree. He 
was both the first and the greatest master of this art. By a few 
Strokes he knew how to mark the general image and character of 
whatever object he attempted ; and produced, by this alone, a 
truer representation than his master Giovanni Bellino, or any of 


his predecessors, who finished every hair. His great care was to 
| express the general colour, to preserve the masses of light and 
shade, and to give by opposition the idea of that solidity which 
"In inseparable from natural objects. When those are preserved, 
though the work should possess no other merit, it will have in 
a proper place its complete effect; but where any of these are 
5 wanting, however minutely laboured the picture may be in the 
detail, the whole will have a false and even an unfinished appear- 
ance, at whatever Ames, or in ee, light, . it can be 
hen... ; Mel's 
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J Painters, yet he every where justly commends . il. modo di 
2 4a maniera, la bella pratica; that is, the admirable manner | 
and practice of that school. On Titian, i in particular, he beatows 
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the general form of his object, as well as colour but his be ei: 
ency lay, a deficiency at least when he is compared with Raffa- 
elle, in not possessing the power, like him, of correcting the 
form of his model by any general idea of hgh in Sew: own. | 
mike Of this his St. Sebastian is" a artic This 
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nate powers; and to she) what. qualities in the art claim 
chief attention, and what may, with the least injury to your 
reputation, be neglected. 50 Something, , always m 
neglected 3 the lesser ou Sbt t then to give way to the 
and since every work can have but a limited time allotted to 
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picture, it is still limited,) it a more reasonable to 
chat time to the best advantage, in contriving various methods 
g the work, in trying: different effect of light and 
ä ing the labour of correction in heig tening 
dicious ente of the N the effects of the whol 
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be condemned, as it seems to eounteract its own purpose: that 
is, when the artist, to avoid that hardness which p 
the outline cutting against the ground, softens and blends the 
colours to excess: this is the ignorant call high finishing, 
but which tends to destroy the brilliancy of colour, and the true 
effect of representation ; which consists very much in preserying 
the same proportion of sha rpness: and bluntness that is found in 
natural objects. This extreme e softning. instead of 
the effect of softness, gives the appearance of ivory, or some other 
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A pany 8 bal wan t that dn _ is the characteris- 


tick of flesh; whereas, in the works of Vandyck we ſind that 


vue mixture of softness and · hardness perfectly observed. The 


manner of Rails in ł an 1 
of Titian. 


"We 
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Tur name which Raffielle has 80 justly negation. as the 5 
of Painters, we may venture to say was not acquired by this 


laborious attention. His apology may be made by saying that it 
was the manner of his country; but if he had expressed his ideas 
with the facility and eloquence, as 1 
his works would certainly not have bee 
that praise, which ages and nations have poured out upon him, 


for possessing Genius in the NEE attainments of art, would 
* denn ee to them all. Or REI 


* R 4 
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9 Tubes | as "are 55 „ of art, are often 
surprised at the high value set by connoisseurs on drawings which 
appear carcless, and in every respect -unfiniched ; but they are truly 
valuable; ; and their value arises from this, that they give the 
idea of an whole; and this whole is often expressed by a dexterous 
facility Whieh indieates the true power of a Painter, even though 


roughly exerted: whether it consists in the general composition, 


or the general form of each figure, « or the turn of the attitude 


which bestows grace and elegance. All this we may see fully 
WT in the YER skilful craving hay Tamale and Cor- 


121 


to e this defect, 0 


efect may be found in che manner of Vander werf, in op- 
dosition 60 chat of Teniers; and such alſo, we may add, is the 


Gres, in eompatisen wih that 


may be called, of Titian, 
less excellent; and 


reggio, 
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piQure of St. Pietro Martire. The 
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3 oduced, are plainly distinguished from 1 pk by | 
| which the brapches me from | 
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AS well as. 


and plants, even, 2 ks 35a, at he admiration of. A Bota- Ego | 
nist, his intention was undoubtedly to give praise even at 
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never have had an opportunity of seeing * 
and wy may possibly conclude, that this great Artist Acquired 

the name of the Divine Titian from his eminent attention to — 
such trifling circumstances, which, in reality, Would hab; raive. . 


| him ogy the . of he. most hop. (wag £308 PROT” _ 


WII may edt ak observations even o what MA ay ke 
but a single, and that an individual, object. The excellence of 
Portrait- Painting, and we may add even the likeness, the cha- 
' racter, and countenance, -as F have. observed in another place, 

depend more upon the general effect produce 'by the painter, 

than on the exact expression of the peculiarities, or minute discri- 
mination of the parts. The chief attention of the artist is there 
fore employed in planting the features in their proper places, 
which so much contributes to giving the effect and true impression 
of the whole. The very peculiarities may be rec ced to classes 
and general descriptions; ; and there are therefore large ideas to 
be found even in this contracted subject. He may "afterwards 
labour single features. to what: degree he thinks proper, but let 
him not forget continually to examine, whether i in ae che 


1 * 18 2 n the general N 3 Nis 1 


Iris a a thing to be withed;| 4 all ee were 
applied to illustrate subjects that are interesting and worthy of 
being commemorated.;. whereas, of half the pictures that are in 
the world, the subject can be valued only as an occasion 
which set the artist to work; and yet, our high eſtimation of 


et \piſtures, without ee or 2 without knowing, 
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. nothing that we can say will 80 boats dots hs. 
adyantage and excellence of this faculty, as that it confers the 
Character of Genius on works that pretend to no other merit; 
in which 1 is neither expression, character, or dignity, and where . 
none are interested in the subject. We cannot refuse the cha- 
racter of Genius to the marriage of Paulo Veronese, without op- 
posing the general sense of mankind, (great authorities have called 
it the Triumph of Painting, ) or, to the altar of St. Augustine 
| at Antwerp, by Rubens, Which equally deserves that title, 
and for the same reason. N either of those pictures have any 
interesting story to cupport. them. That of Paulo Veronese, 
is only a representation of a great concourse of people at a dinner: 
and the subject of Rubens, if it may be called a subject where 
nothing 1s doing, is an assembly of various Saints that lived 
in different ages. The whole excellence of those pictures con- 
sists in mechanical dexterity, working however under the in- 


fluence of chat comprehensive faculty which 1 have 50 often 
mentioned. J 


* 


17 T is s by this, cad this oy that the pon oF power is 


ennobled, and raised much above its natural rank. And it appears 
to- me, that with propriety it acquires this character, as an in- 
ctance of that superiority with which mind predominates over 
matter, by contracting into one Whole what nature has made 
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opinions unseduced by some false notion of what they imagine 


biscoubnsE : 


Tur great advantage ofthis idea of a „n 42 greater = 


quantity of truth may be said to be contained and expressed in 
a few lines or touches, than in the' most laborious finishing of 
the parts, where this is not regarded. It is upo 


d. Ie is upon this foundation. 
that it stands; and the justness of — would be con- 
firmed by the ignorant in art, if it were possible to take their 


they ought to see in a Picture. As it is an art, they chink they 
ought to be pleased in proportion as they 5ee that art ostentati- 
ously displayed; they will, from this supposition, prefer neat- | 


ness, high-finiching, and gaudy colouring, to the truth, sim- 


plicity, and unity of nature. Perhaps too, the totalſy ignorant 


beholder, like the ignorant artist, cannot comprehend a whole, 


nor even what it means. But if false notions do not anticipate 
their perceptions, they who are capable of observation, and who, 
pretending to no {kilt, ook only straight forward, will praise and 
condemn in proportion as the Painter has succeeded in the effect 
of the whole. Here general satisfaction, or general dislike, 
though perhaps despised by the Painter, as proceeding from the 
ignorance of the principles of art, may yet help to regulate his 
conduct, and bring back his attention to that which ought to be 
his principal object, and from which he has deviated ber the 
sake of minuter beauties. | 


Ax instance of this Hoke Fan once saw in a child, in 
goin 4 throu gh a gallery where there were many portraits of- the 
last ages, which, though neatly put out of hand, were very ill 
put together. The child paid no attention to the neat finishing 


or naturalness of any bit of drapery, but appeared to observe only 
we e — i 
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eee of. the perſons repreſented, and put heravlf f in 
the posture of every figure which she sau in 4 forced and aukward 
attitude. The censure of nature, uninformed; fastened upon the 


Sreatest fault that N be in a picture, because it related to 
the  charadter r and r 0 0 of Ms: whole. 


1 $BOVLD — 2 if what has been 2d should dared | 


" have any tendency, to encourage that carelessness which leaves 
work i in an unfinished” state. I commend: nothing for the want 
of exactness ; I mean to point out that kind of exactness 8 which 1 is 
the * and which i is alone cul to be 50 esteemed. | 


that aw is 8 in our art err e en such continual 


tas IS. + 


Pa pda hs; EDN eee labour 


exertion and circumspection, as an attention to the general effect 


of the whole. It requires much study and much practice; it 
requires the Painter's entire mind; whereas the parts may be 
finishing by nice touches, while his mind is engaged on other mat- 


| ters; he may even hear a play or a novel read without much 


disturbance. The artist who flatters his own indolence, will 
continually find himself evading this active exertion, and applying 
his thoughts to the ease and laziness of highly finishing the parts; 
producing at last what Cowley calls © laborious effects of idle - 


No work can be too much finisbed, provided the diligence 


deer directed to its proper object; but I have observed 
that an excess ive labour in the detail has, nine times in ten, been 
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of great masters. It indicates a bad choice, vbiek ic an it 5 


_ out in . e e f Setlolck. N en 495 bis ale 04 e 
ommotni. 117 ng 120 Sins 5: IT - bins. 0 AY 
| To gire 'A a rightdire@icn to:yourndubtry has bern m prins ; 
cCipal purpose in this discourse. It is this, which I am confident „ 
often makes the difference between two Students of equal capaci- . 
ties, and of equal industry. While the one is employing his la. 
bour on minute objects of little consequence, the other is acquif- 


ing an a een habit, of seting nature in an - 


hl | extensive view, in its e 55 dportions, 5; and its wee subordina- 


| Beroxe I conclude, I must make, one  obecrvation uffciedtly 
connected with the Feen r "060108 ei 7207 Jet 


— 


Tux same extension of mind . bees Alle excellence df 


Genius to- the theory and mechanical practice of the art, Will 
direct him likewise in the method of study, and give him the 
superiority over those who narrowly follow a more confined track 
of partial imitation. Whoever, in order to finish bis educati ion, : 
should travel to Italy, and spend his whole time there only i in co 
| pying pictures, and measuring statues or buildings, (though thes 
| . things are not to be neglected, ) would return with little improye- ) 
1 ment. He that imitates the Iliad, says Dr. Young, is not imi- 
i . tating Homer, It is not by laying up in the memory the parti- 
1 EY cular details of any of the great works of art, that any man 
1 3 becomes a great artist, if he stops without making himself 
1 x master of the general principles on which these works are oon 5 
* 5 ducted. If he even hopes to rival those whom „he admites. he | 
| | * e "EK | must 
| 
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must consider their works as the means of teaching him the true 
art of seeing nature. When this is acquired, he then may be 
aid to have appropriated their powers, or at least the foundation 
of their powers, to himself; the rest must depend upon his own. 
industry and application. The great business of study is, to form 
a mind, adapted and adequate to all times and all occasions; to 
which all nature is then laid open, and which may be said to 
possess the 15 of her inexhaus tible riches. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


N conſequence of the tuation i in "Whit T have the konour fo 
be placed in this Academy, it has often happened, that I Have 
deen consulted by the youn g Students who intend to spend some 
years in Italy, concerning the method of regulating their studies. 
T am, asI ought fo be, solicitously desirons to communicate the 


> 


en tire result of my experience and Observation, ; and though my 
- openness and facility i in giving my opinions might make some 
ü amends for whatever was defective in them, yet 1 fear my ans wers 
have not often given satisfaction. Indeed I have never been sure, 
that I understood perfectly what they meant, and was not without 


some suspicion that they had not themselves very disthnet ideas of 
the object of their enguiry.. 


IF the information required was; 1 ly what means the path that 
leads to excellence could be discovered; 3 if they wished to know 
whom they were to take for their guides ; what to adhere to, and 
what to avoid ; where they were to bait, and where they were to 
fake up their rest ; what was to be tasted only, and what should 
be their diet ; such general directions are certainly proper for a 

Student to ask, and for me, to the best of ny Capacity, to give; ; 
'T:1 2 5 but 
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but these rules have Pen already givem: they wt in . been 
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the subject of almost all my Discourses from this place. But I 
am rather inclined to think, that by method of Study, it was meant 
(as several do mean,) that the times and the seasons should be 
prescribed, and the order settled, in which every thing was to be 
done: that it might be useful to point out to what degree of 
excellence one part of the Art was to be carried, before the Student 
proceeded to the next ; how long he was to continue to draw:from 


the ancient statues, when to begin to ee and when to , 
to the study of An. 


low A; detail of racine might be 8 * a inn 
deal of plausible and ostentatious amplification. But i it would at 


best be useless. Our studies will be for ever, in a very great degree, 


under the direction of chance; like travellers, we must take what 
we can get, and when we can get it; whether i it. is, or is not 
administered to us in the most commodious manner, in the 


most proper place, or at the exact minute when we would 


wish to have i it. 


TxxEATISES on education and method of study, have always 


appeared to me to have one general fault. They proceed upon 


a false supposition of life; as if we possessed not only a power over 

events and circumstances, but had a greater power over ourselves 
than I believe any of us will be found to possess. Instead of suppos- 
ing ourselves to be perfect patterns of wisdom and virtue, it 


seems to me more reasonable to treat ourselves (as I am sure we 


must now and then treat others) like humoursome children, whose 


fancies are _ to be indulged in order to keep them in good- 


* Humour 
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humour with e and their g pu revits,.. It is necessary to use 
some artifice of this kind in all processes which by their very 
nature are long, te dious, and complex, in order to prevent our 

ine that ersion-t to our studies, ,which the eee ons 
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2 WOULD rathes wish a Student, as soon as hes goes We to 
(employ, himself upon whatever he has been incited to by any 
imme ate, impulse, than to go sluggishly about a prescribed task: 
5 whatever he does in such a state of mind, little advantage accrues 
from it, as nothing sinks deep enough to leave any lasting i en. 
sion 3 and it is impossible that any thing should be well understood, 
| or well done, chat! is taken A a relu tant understanding, and ex- 


ecute _ a gerrile. hand. 


IT is 838 nk indeed; is necessary to 3 — 
that the mind should be recreated and refreshed. with a variety in 
our studies; that in the irksomeness of uniform pursuit we should 
be relieved, (and if I may so say, deceived,) as much as possible. 
Besides; the minds of men are so very differently constituted, that 
it is impossible to find one method which shall be suitable to all It 
is of no use to prescribe to those who have no talents; and those 
who. have talents will find methods for themselves, methods 
dictated to them by. their own particular depotitions: and . the 
aps sien of in own nen necessities. 
45 _ HowevER, | 1; mad not FR i to extend Ys dodrine 

N to the younger Students: the first part of the life of a Student, 

like that of other school- boys, must necessarily be a life of 


restraint, 
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—_— Tho gamma, che rudiments, however onpalatable, must 


at allevents be-mastered. Aſter a habit is acquired of drawing eor- 

rectly from the model (whatever it may be) which he has before | 

him, the rest, 1 think, may be safely leſt t Ehancs'; P 4 5 
d upposing that the Student is b and that wies 

W to hows n b 9 
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more than supply the place of method! y leavivg a-St 
[himcelf be may possibly F : 
his strength: but the trial will at least have this ee it 
n discover to We Warmen Lek n ae e 
e may attend bold and is antemapts;/ frequen 
failure may discourage. This evil, however, is not more of" 
cious than the slow nn which oF the r n ural 
of too easy tasks. eee Nh 21024.” flieg 


1 beg metha@ may have i in „ ao of bail 
viness, (and there it certainly has many, ) I have but little confi. 
dence of its efficacy in acquiring excellence in any Art whatever; 
Indeed, I have always strongly sous pected, that this love of method, 
on which some perſons n to en 50 great dependance, is, in 
reality, at the bottom, a love of idleness ;/ 4 want ef sufficient 
energy to put themselves 5 immediate actien: it is a sert of 
an apology to themselves for doing nothing. I have known Artists 
who may truly be said to have spent their whole ves, or at 
least the most psecious part of their lives, in planning methodb of 
. without ever tas 1 — however; to puy: it all : 


in 
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Wen eis ah valcalated- for — 1 It . uncom- 
mon for such perſons to go abroad with the most honest and 
sincere resolution of studying hard, when they shall arrive at 
the end of their journey. The same want of erertion, arising 
tom the same cause which made them at home put off the 
day of labour until they had found a proper scheme for it, still 
continues in Italy, and ey NET = return n home hop Fe, | 
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u witthful and Jealous eye over ourselves: Abende, sum 
petions Uisguive of industry, wil Hill to sleep all suspicion of 
dur wait of an ative exertion of strength. A Pech en of end- 
less uppitratus, a bustle of infinite enquiry and research, or even 
the mere mechanical labour of copying, may be employed. to 
* and | chuffle off 19 i oo —the real labour of thinking. 


IN HAVE declined for * Oi reasons to point e out any particular 
method and course of study to young Artists on their arrival in 

Trely. I have left It to their ow prudence, a prudence which 
will grow and improve upon them in the course of unremitted, 
ardent industry, directed by a real love of their profession, and 
an unfeigned admiration of those who have been 18 ad- 8 
mitted as N of * in the . 


1 er that general prudence, 1 Shall here submit 
ation such miscellanecus observations as have 
occurred 
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18 Wm. to me on considering the mistaken notions or evil bin 
8 | which have prevented that progress towards excellence 5 | * 
e the natural abilities of . An wicht een have en- 
75 | abled them t to HEH {lO 0% 05 En0tieIus wt. 
9 L325 | e ei i war 103 Try N 94 3 1 1 tf $i 5 
. Far SE opinions, and vicious habits how: Jane far more © mischer 
to N and to Professors too, than any, wrong methods 
auh. 1119 1014 R But 01 * 11 0 15 1 Aceto 
"WEE | nnen che e of soch, or yore some mistaken notion 
is that disposition which always wants to lean on other men. 
« Such Students are always talking of the. prodigious p Drogress . they 
pet ſhmould make if they could but have the advantage of re taught 
by some particular eminent Master. To him they would wish 
to transfer that care which they ought and must take of them 
selves. Such are to be told, that after the rudiments are past, 
very little of our Art can be taught by others. The most ckilful 
Mlaster can do little more than put the end of the clue into 
the hands of his Woke by which he must conduct himself. 
5 : Ir is true, _ 3 and the defeats of 5 e ok, our 
| predecessors may be pointed out; the principles on which their 
1 works are conducted, may be explained; the great examples of 
1 Ancient Art may be spread out before them; but the most sump- 
1 tuous entertainment 1s. prepared i in vain, if the uests will not take 
1 the trouble of helping , 1s ok oor 
il | Even the Academy, itself, where every convenience for stud y 
l is | progured, and laid before them, may, from that very cir- 
1 - Cumatgnce, : 
| 
5 | 
4 
1 5 * 
1 
. * . 
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0 ance, from leaving no d gt to be nn in the 
kama, cause 2 ee of _ . It i is not un- 
Nr with m4 success as 


4 2 competitors possessed of every means of improve 
The promising expectation which was formed, on 8s 
kunt being done with so little means, has recommended them 

toa Patron who has supplied them with every convenience of study; 

from that time their eir industry and eagerness of pursuit has for- 

b. Ds they _ Rs 05 see * _ on —_— 


"I . 2 


* 


* 3 


eber men are e certain e . will feed os when h 


there is but little provender, and that got at with difficulty through 


the bars of a rack, but refuge t to touch it when there i is an abun- 
dance before tems” 17%: ih nn 


1 + 
4 : : * « 2 6 
1 * « 7 IDS L * 


unn . a | lfing! off may avon hs: the faculties | 
bang mages vered by the immensity of the materials; as the | 55 | 
traveller despairs ever to arrive at the end of his. journey when the 


a extent of a road WINE he i is to Fun is at once was ig ' 


we 


ou: the first moral glied thctefote,” which 2 Student 
7 5 ought to cultivate, is a just and manly confidence in himself, or N 
rather in the effects of that ee _ with he is re- 
5 oy to Posen. 128 5 | 
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should judge from the meek and gentle disposition which we are 


without choice or selection. 


„ bis cobns E An. 


af Wurx Ra we ©, by: means of bis connection with: 3. 878 5 
the Pope's Architect, was fixed upon to adorn the Vatican | 


with His works, he had done nothing that marked in him any 


great Superiority over his | contemporaries; : though he was then 
but young, he had under his direction the most considerable 


Artists of his age; and we know what kind of men those were: 


a lesser mind would Have sunk under such a weight; and if we 


told was the character of Raffnelle, we might expect this would 
have happened to him; but his strength appeared to increase 
in proportion as exertion was required; and it is not impro 
bable that we are indebted to the good fortune which first pla- 


ced him in that conspicuous situation, for those oh DO 


ee Which he has, left us. "OO! 6. 91 Day 4 51 il M43 
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Tur observations to which 1 formerly wished, and now Mis 
to point your attention, relate not to errors which are committed 
by those who have no claim to merit, but to those inadyertencies 
into which men of, parts only can fall by, the over-rating or the 
abuse of some real, though perhaps suhordinate, excellence. The 
errors last alluded to are those of back ward, timid characters; 
what I shall now speak of, belong to another class; to those 
Artists who are distinguished for the readiness and facility of their \ 
invention. It is, undoubtedly a splendid and desirable accom- 
plishment to be able to design instantaneously any given subject. 


It is an excellence that I believe every Artist would wish to 


possess; but unluckily, He - man: which this dexterity, is 
acquired, habituates the mind to be contented with first t thoughts 
The j JE,” after it 275 been 

long 


* ante, | 


biscounsE xu. 1 251 


hay passive, by oat loses its _ of dee active when 
- exertion is necessary. 


Wert therefore has this lend must in some measure 
5 what he has had the habit of doing, or at least give a new 
turn to his mind: great works, which are to live and stand the 
criticism of posterity, are not performed at a heat. A . 
tionable time is required for deliberation and circumspection. +4 
remember. when I was at Rome looking at the fighting Gladiator, 
in company with an eminent Sculptor, and I expressed my admi- 
ration of the ſkill with which the whole is composed, and the 
minute attention of the Artist to the change of every muscle in 
that momentary exertion of strength, he was of opinion that a work 
WM Ronny en b che W life of man to ee 0 
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1 rb, af e ae 5 us, we «hall. find, dat in 
the sister art of Poetry, what h is been soon done, has been as soon 
forgotten. The judgment nd practice of a great Poet on this 
occasion is worthy attention. Metastasio, who. has so much 
and so justly distinguished himself throughout Europe, at his 
outset was an Inprovuitsatore, or extempore Poet, a desc ripti on 
of men not uncommon in Italy: it is not long sinee he was aſked 
by a friend, if he did not think the custom of inventing and 
reciting extempare, which he practised when a boy in his cha- 
racter of an Inprovvicatore, might not be considered as a hap- 
py beginning of his education; he thought it, on the contrary, a 
disadvantage to him: he said that he had acquired by that habit, a 
carelessness and incorrectness, which it cost him much trouble to 
overcome, and to substitute in the place of it a totally different 


KK 2 3 habit, 


D 


habit, that of thinking with W and of ene himsel 
with correctness and precision. „ Y W af ABILIRIN.. 


8 DIScounst A.. 


HowzvsR extraordinary ie my e it 1 cornlnly. tte, - * 
that the inventions of the Pittori improvvicutori, as they may be 
called, have,—notwithstanding the common boast of their authors 


that all is spun from their own brain, — very rarely any thing that 


has in the least the air of originality: their c compositions are gene- 
rally common- place; uninteresting, Without character or ex 


pression; like those flowery speeches that we. sometimes „hen x 


. 5 no new ideas on the mind. 


I wovLp not be = 3 bps 1 43 4 
to oppose the use, the advantage, the necessity there is, of a 


Painter's being readily able to express his ideas by ſketching. 


The further he can carry such designs, the better. The evil to 


be apprehended is, his resting there, and not correcting 


afterwards from nature, or taking the trouble to look hows him ES 


for whatever assistance the "uy of others will aford him. 


Ws are not to suppose, Pe W a Painter sits 3 to Fu 
liberate on any work, he has all his knowledge to seek; he must 
not only be able to draw extempore the human figure in every 
variety of action, but he inust be acquainted likewise with the 
general principles of composition, and possess a habit of fore- 
Seeing, while he is composing, the effect of the masses of 

light and shadow, that will attend such a disposition. His mind is 
entirely occupiedby his at tention to the whole. Ki is a ſubſequent. 


2 onsi- 
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2 D18coVRSE: XII. 1 
3 to Fan the attitude and exjireezien of indivi- 
dual figures. It is in this period of his work that I would recom- 
mend to every Artist to look over his porto- folio, or pocket-book, 
in which he has treasured up all the happy inventions, all the 
extraordinary and expressive attitudes that he has met with in the 

course of his studies; not only for the sake of borrawing from 
those studie whatever may be applicable to his own work, but 
like wise on account of the great advantage he will receive by oy 
bringing the ideas of great Artists more distinctly before his mind, 
which will teach him to invent other figures in a Similar 
, 865 


Sin R Fr rancis Bacon 3 Ty with een of the provis ion- 
ary methods Demosthenes and Cicero employed to assist their 
invention; and illustrates their use by a quaint comparison after 
his manner. These particular Studios being not immediately 
connected with our Art, 1 need not cite the passage I allude to, 
and shall only observe that such preparation totally opposes the 
general received opinions that are floating in the world, concern- 
ing genius and inspiration. The same great man in another place | 
speaking of his own Essays, remarks, that they treat of © Fe those 
things, wherein both men's lives and Peroons are most con- 
40 versant, whereof a man shall find much in experience, but 
1 „ little in books: they are chen what an artist would naturally 
call invention; and Jet we may suspect that even the genius of 
Bacon, great as it was, would never have beer  enab led to have 
made those observations, if his mind had not been trained and 
Wer by reading the observations of others, T Nor could he 
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1 1 k No.] were 4 ng: Artists of great fame, who appear ; 
never to have looked out of themselves, and who r ably wou 4 

think it derogatory to their & acer, to be su | to. borrow 

from any other Painter. But | nd compare 
1 oy the works of s such men ich: those Who tobk' to their assistance 


the inventions of others, we shall be convinced of the” 
Na of this latter practice. en 07 A! e 
ee Ds 26 
| Tux two men most eminent for readiness of invention, that 


= coC0ccur to me, are Luca 'Tisrdano/ar nd Ts Fage; ag | in Pong. 


. 2 1 * EI; 
X » 3 


[ 8, ON and the other 1 in drawing. bn > ockre td 0 on 
| : | 5 | | OOO. THERETO 7 iy; Mock Bie Gon 59H, 
| T0 Wich extraordinary powers "as were possessed by both of 


thoxe Artists, we cannot refuse the character of Genius; ; at the 
same time, it must be acknowledged, that it was that kind 0 

mechanick Genius which operates without much assistance o 
the head. In all their tks, which are (as might | be ex expedted) 
= nutticrous, We thay 5 boek in vain for any thing that can be 
g; and yet, according to the | 

Wind ry ideas' of ofa!” el have as good. pretensions' as 
kost Pai nters Tor they börr weck wery Title from others, and 

ä ell less wr any Artibt, that can distilgdtefi between excelle ics 
ah nd i ip idity; cer Boffb w Nr "then, WW ü 21 2 SETS ona 
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first of Painters, I suppose we hall all agree, that no man ever 
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n a greater power of invention, and stood less in need of 
foreign assistance, than Raffaelle ; and yet, when he was design- 
ing one of his greatest as well as latest works, the Cartoons, it 
is very apparent that he had the studies which he had made from 
Masaccio before him. Two noble figures of St. Paul, which he 
found there, he adopted in his own work : one of them he took 
To St. Faul reaching, at Athens; and the other for the same 
vhen en chastising * apes. Elymas. Another figure i in 
5 york, Whose head i is sunk in his breast, with his eyes 
chut, appearing deeply ; wrapt. up; in thought, was introduced 
amongst the listeners. to the preaching of St. Paul. The most 
5 eee alteration that is made in those two figures of St. Paul, is 
the addition of the left hands, which are not seen in the origi- 
nal. It is a rule that Raffaelle observed, (and indeed ought never 
to 5 dispensed with,) in a princi al figure, to shew both hands, 5 
that it should never be a question, what fi 1s. become of the other 
hand. For the Sacrifice at Listra, he took the whole cere- 
mony much as it. stands in an ancient Baur ene since publiched. : = - 
in the ADMIRANDA. ZZV | 
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791 HAVE given examples from those pictures only of Raffaelle 
which we have among us, though many other instances might be 
produced of this great Painter's not disdaining assistance: indeed 
his known wealth was 80 great, that he e beben where 1 
FUR without let * credit. 8 0 b wenn. e eee ee e 


3 may bs 1 . this . of 1 8 which he | 
| has borrowed $0 freely, was a publick work, and at no farther dis- 

A4 ice from Rome, than Florence; 80 that if he had considered it a 
disgraceful 
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can be 4: but such * a8 hoy to 
now speaking, men whom —— — with 
all the necessaries and conveniences of art, and who do not desire to 
steal baubles and common trash, bu wish only to possess peculiar 
N rarities which they select to ornament their cabinets, and take care 
| 0 enrich the general store with materials of equal or of greater 
1 © value than what they have taken; such men surely need not be 
3 ashamed of that friendly intercourse which ought to exist among 
Artists, of receiving from the dead and giving to Tae living, and 
perkips to those way are Ras: unborn. 
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"Tus daily. food and wi of t als mind of. an \ Artht 1s 
found in the great works of his predecessors. There is no other 
way for him to become great himself. Serpent nin ſerpentem com- 
ederit, non ſit draco, is a remark of a whimsical Natural History, 
which I have read, though I do not recollect its title; how- 

{ ever falſe as to ee it is e enou gh to Artiſts, 
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be 1 as appears from what bas been said, had 
85 3 re ty Studied the works of Namkecio; 5 and indeed chere was 
imitated,) so wo thy of: his) attention; and 2 his: manner | Key 
was dry-abd- hard, bis 8 formal, and not enoumg 35 
versified, according ustom of Painters: in that carly 
at grandeur and simplicity which - 
uny 1: Sometimes proceed from, regularity and 
1ardness n We mint consider the barbarous state of the 
2 before his time, when ſlcill in drawing was zo. little understood, 
An the best of the painters could not even foreshorten the foot, 
but every figure appeared t to stand upon his toes; and what serv- 
od for drapery, had, from the hardness and” smallness of the 
folds, too much the appearance of cords clinging round the bod x. 
He first introduced large dra rapery, flowing in an easy and natural 
manner: indeed he appears to be the first who discovered the path | 
that leads to every excellence to which the Art afterwards arrived, 
and wy therefore | be 0 ang contidered a as one nhl . Great Aa athers 
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Tusvck 1 4 been Net on to a longer digression Sepang . it 
this great Pa ainter than T intended, yet T cannot avoid mentioning — _ 
another excellence Which he Possessed i in a very eminent degree ; = | 9 
be was as much 4ivtingulched's among his contemporaries for his 
. and industry, as he Was 2 natural faculties of his 
mind. 4 e are told, „that His whole attention was absorbed in 


the 13 & his art, ; and that The acquired" the name of Masaccio . 
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9 The, addition of acci denotes foms deformity or impeceton anending that per 
to whom it is applied. 
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from his total discgan to his dress, his person, an 
derns of life He is indeed a signal instan ou 'V ws 

well-directed diligence will do in a short time he lived dannen 

t- eeren years ; yet in that short space dateicd.the ts | 
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Wat it had before, teach&d,-that-he-rappeaty io, Stab- alone 4 
model for his suecess drs Vamri gives Jong Satajogue 'of P 

if ers: and Sculptors, who: armed | tea! = 

b OT * ene hose, he names Michael. 4 

8 Ange ed Sed wo, an ee alte., 7800 W 
| St ratrordanc 09% Fort Blue ing dock Wo reed wilt and; - 
bl a Tun babiz ef completing. and broodi ing over the ideas of 
i great geniusses, till you. find. yours N. 
Bn is the true method. of forming an Artist- 

f: poſſible, in the presence of those great men, to eu or c invent 
i in a mean manner; a state of mind i is qu ired that receives chose 
Bz SIDE the Wer. eee of. eig the taate By 3 an 
intercourse, there is another of a particular kind, which was 
| ö | suggested to me by the practice of Raffaelle, when imitating 
| the work of which I have. been speaking, The f ure of the 
1 Proconsul Sergius Paulus is taken fron the Felix of Magaccio,. 
E | | n one is a front figure, and the other geen in profile; 3 "the 
= action is likewise somewhat changed ; 4 but it is plain Raffaele 
„ : 1 5 had that figure in his mind. There i 18 acircum ſtan 5 indeed, 
0 N which I mention by the bye, which marks it very particularly; 5 

| ; Sergius Paulus wears a crown of laurel; this is hardly reconcileable 
\j to strict propriety, and the Toxtume, of which: Raffuclts. was in 
5 . ates benen 
i } 
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r but he found it so in Mazaccio, and he 


a. mag bestow so much pains in disguise een 

ot appears to me to be an excellent. practice thus to suppose the 

figures which you wish to adopt in the works of those great Paint- 

ers to be statues 3 and to give, as Raffaelle has here given, ano- 1 
ther ieren I care to ne all the t and e you 
-ni-ogartia 0% aeorbbe.* Wi 
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ne y to guard myself against any eee . recom- 
mending a an entire dependence. upon former masters. I do not 
desire that you should get other people to do your business, or to 
think for you; I only wish you to consult with, to call in, as - 

Counsellors, men the most distinguished for their knowledge and 
experience, the result of which counse must ultimately depend 
nee Such, £996 uct in the- commerce. of life has 
disgraceful, or in any respect to imply 

intellectual imbecility oy 18. a sign rather of that trac wisdom, .. 
wi 10 th pg indizidual imperfection; and is conscious to itself 
how. much collective observati on is. necessary to fill che i immense 


de infinite yariety, f _nature., . 1 
ace, nor Plagisti m. L adyiee. you 
C3 11110 Wants, and 
5 TE C; ars from the examples. that, have 51 give „ the 0 
greatept Haine bays not, dig dgige 49 accept. , Let me add, 
1 8; 86A7chy, a apd. the exe ertion, bse | 
mean cn t pur, FA, Fand f $1 
ess, which idleness Far not, andiigngranes POPs! Perform. 

ut. in, order, mare diving aden, what, bind of borrowing | 
Ime an, When! 1 op ner 4 SHWPOL the study of the works 
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of great Masters, let us for a minute re turn agai 
consider his method of practice, and ende. 
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Tux two 6 gures of st. Paul which T lately mentioned,” are so 
nobly conceived by Masaccio, that perhaps it was not in the 
power even of Raffaelle himſelf to raise and improve ti 
has he attempted it; but he has had the address to change i in 
some measure without diminishing the nen their character; 
he has substituted, in the place of a serene composed dentty, 


that animated expression which was ee 14 to Raa more active 
n he regiere . wolte ung Blood oy narf if 
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In the same manner he has given 


of St. Paul preaching, of which little more than hints are given 


by Masaccio, which Raffaele has finished. The closing the 


eyes of this figure, which in Masaccio might be easily mistaken 
for sleeping, is not in the least ambiguous i in the Cartoon: his 


eyes indeed are closed, but they are closed with duch vehemence, 
that the agitation of a mind perplexed inthe + 


xtreme is seen at the 
first glance: but what is most Extraordinary, and 1 think par- 
ticularly to be admired, is; that the same idea is continued through” 
the whole figure, « even to the drapery, which is so closely muffled 
about him, that even his Hands are not seen; by this happy 


correspon dence between the expression of the countenance, and 


s to think fi 


to foot. Men of Superior talents alone are capable of thus using 
and adapting other men's minds to "their" own purposes, or are 


able to make out and finish What was s Galy' in the original a hint 
or 


Em, nor 


more animation to gene 
of Sergius Paulus, and to that which i is introduced in the picture 
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or Ampere conception. A readiness in taking such hints, 
Which escape the dull and ignorant, makes in my opinion no 


tconeiderable * of chat 1 pee of wy Ca e is called 
5 P 
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15 Kok Aint that hints may be taken and 1 bp in a 
situation totally different from that in which they were ori iginally 
employed. There is a figure of a Bacchante leaning backward, her 
head thrown quite behind her, which seems to be a favourite 
invention, as it is so frequently repeated in bes-relievos, camæos 
and intaglios; ; it is intended to express an enthusiastick frantick 
kind of joy. This figure Baccio Bandinelli, in a drawing that I 
have of that Master, of the Descent from the Cross, has adopted. 
(and he knew very well what was worth borrowing, ) for one of the 
ans the to woah frantick agony of grief. It is curious to ob- 
serve, and it is certainly true, that the extremes of con- 


trary bald are with inn little variation —_— * . same 
n Wen "ad $45 09 ER IDW WS ; eg 9 $5 8 


285 oY i W to recommend method in any part of the study of a 
x Nite it would be in regard to invention; that young Students 
ſhould not presume to think themselves qualified to invent, till 
they were acquainted with those stores of invention the world 
already possesses, and had by that means accumulated ent 
materials for the mind to work with. It would certainly be no 
improper method of forming the mind of a young Artist, to 
begin with such exercises as the Italians call a Pasticeto composition 
of the different excellencies which are dispersed in all other 
works of the same kind, It is not supposed that he is to stop here, 


a DISCOURSE x. 


but that he is to acquire by this means'the art of — oY 
is truly excellent in Art, and then what is still more excellent | 
in Nature ; a task, - which, without this e aun. * will 
be but ill qualified to F „„ 5 


Tur ak white here deset * aulchavledin 
new, and to many may appear strange. D Tone! 
it the reception of a stranger; a favourable and attentive con 
ation, without that entire een which wg es chime 
der nnn recomm dation, 


es you: ls aken a figure, or any idea of a figure, 'fror 
vs of those great Patinters;” there is another. — still remai 
, Which I hold to be indispensably necessary, tl er 
* e mn 1 Nature every part of the work. What 
is taken from a „though the firſt idea may have been s 
gested by another, you d just right to eonsider as your own pro- 
perty. And bid: Icannot avoid mentioning a circumstance in pla- 
eing the model, though to ſome it may appear trifling: It is better 
to possess the model with the attitude you require, than to place 
him with your own hands: : by this means it happens often that 
the model puts himself in an action superior to your on imagina- 
tion. It is a great matter to be in the way of accident, and to 
be watchful and ready to take advantage of it: besides; when you 
fix the position of a model, there is danger of n him in an 
attitude into which no man would naturally fall. This extends 
even to drapery. We must be cautious in touching and altering a 
fold of the stuff, which serves as a model, for fear of giving it 
inadvertently a forced form, 5 it is n better to take the. 


3 chance 
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jy og in we to- ys 0 3 moves of +a" pay 
pears: often to have used the pallet-knife to lay his colours on 
the canvass, instead of the pencil. Whether it is the knife or any 
other instrument, it suffices if it is something that does not 
follow exactly the will. Accident in the hands of an. Artist. who. 
knows how to take the etage of its hints, will often produce 
bold and capricious beauties of handling and facility, such as he 
would not have thought of, or ventured, with his pencil, under 
the regular restraint of his hand. However, this is fit only on. 
3-where no correctness o -form.i is required, such as clouds, 
eiumps of trees, rocks, or broken ground. Works produced in 
an accidental manner, will have the same 9 unrestrained air 
as s che {works If. tue,, whose particular combinations seem to. 


IA. AN At you: a are never to W oe 8 of nature; ; the 
instant you do, you. are all abroad, at the mercy of every gust of 
fashion, without knowing or ſeeing the point to which. you 
ought... to steer. Whatever trips you. make, you must still have 
nature in your eye. Such deviations: as: art; necessarily requires, I 
hope in a future Discourse to be able to:explain. In the mean 
time, let me.recommend. to you, not.to have too great dependance. 
on your practice or memory, however strong those impressions 
may have been which are there deposited. They are for ever 
wearing out, and. will. be at last obliterated, unless they are 
es refreshed and 9 
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C TY R 8 * XII. 
Ir is not uncommon to men with artists who from a long n It 


of cultivating this necessary intimacy with Nature, do not even know 
her when they see her; she appearing a stranger to them, from _ 
their being so long habituated to their own representation of her. 


I have heard Painters acknowledge, though in-that acknowle 
ment no degradati ion of themselves was intended, that they could do 
better without Nature than with her; ; or as they expressed it 


them selves, that it only put them out. A Painter with such 


ideas and such habits, is indeed in a most hopeless state. We be | are 


of seeing Nature, or in other words, the art of using Models, is 
reality the great object, the point to which all our Adige i are 


directed. As for the power of being able to do tolerably well, 
from practice alone, let it be valued according to its worth. - But 
1 do not see in what manner it can be sufficient for the production 


of correct, excellent, and finished Pictures. Works deserving this 
character never were produced, nor ever will arise, from memory 


alone; and I will venture to say, that an Artist who brings to his 
work a mind tolerably furnished with the general ee of Art, 
and a taste formed upon the works of good Artists, in sho rt who 
knows in what excellence consists, will, with the assistance of 
Models, which we will likewise suppose he has learnt the art of 


using, be an over- match for the greatest Painter that ever er lived who 
should be debarred such advantages. e © a A 


Ou e "ths French, are Wich in this prickics- of 
extempore invention, and their dexterity i is such as even to excite 


admiration, if not envy; but how rarely can this en be 88 to 
their finished Pictures 4 It 
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3 G29 

Tus late Dire of thoſe Academy, Se was eminent in 

this Way. When 1 visited him ſome years since, in France, I found 

him at work on a very large Picture, without drawings or models 

of any kind. On my remarking, this particular circumstance, he 

said, when he was young, studying his art, he found it neces- 
e to use models 3 but he = 1 5 them off for many . | 


: Sno Ticks: a as. i was, BW 1 [tac always will be 
N by those who. work solely from. practice or memory, 
may be a convincing. proof of the necessity of the conduct which 
T have recommended. However, in justice 1 cannot quit this 
Painter without adding, that in the former part of his life, when 
he was in the habit of having recourse to nature, he was 
not without a considerable degree of merit, enough to make half 
the Painters of his country his imitators ; he had-often grace 
and beauty, and good skill in composition; but I think, all 
under che influence of a bad taupe ; his imitators are indeed 
e N 


; | Tar Artists who have quitted the service of nature, (whose 
service, when well understood, is perfect freedom, and have put 
themselves under the direction of I know not what capricious 
fantastical mistress, who fascinates and overpowers their whole 


mind, and from whose dominion there are no hapes of their being 


ever reclaimed, (since they appear perfectly satisfied, and not at 


all conscious of their forlorn e! like the transformed fol- 
lowers of Comus,— 


Not once perceive 445 Foul di ofigurement ; 
Bur baalt themſelves more comet, y than before. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


4 a 0 discover heaptics, or to point out faults, in the works of 
celebrated Masters, and to compare the conduct of one Artist 


with another, is certainly no mean or inconsiderable part of criti- 


. cigm ; but this i is still no more than to know the art through the 
Artist. This test of investigation muſt have two capital defects; 
it must be narrow, and it muſt be uncertain. T. o enlarge the 
boundaries of the Art of Painting, as well as to fix its principles, 
it will be neceſſary, that, that art, and chose principles,” should 
"bs considered in their correspondence with the principles of the 
other arts, which like this, addreſs themselves primarily and . 
_ principally to the imagination. When thoſe connected and kin- 
dred principles are brought together to be compared, another com 
' pariſon will grow out of this; that is, the compariſon of them 
all with those of human nature, from whence arts derive the 8 
materials upon which they are to o produce their effects. 


When this comparison of art with art, and of all acts with the 
nature of man, is once made with success, our guiding lines are 
as well ascertained and established, as s- they can 5 in matters of 4 


this descri ription. 


THIS = 


270 


r n the bi ig 


pa soundest ; for it refers f to os eternal and immutable nature of 5 
* 5 * : 


| You are not to > imagine e that Tun to 6 opert to 7 at large, 8 P 5 
recommend to your research, the whole of this vast field of science. 


It is certainly much above my faculties to reach it; and though it 
B „ may not be above yours, to comprehend i it fully, if it were fully 
and properly brought before you, yet perhaps the moſt perfect 8 
| criticiſm. requires habits of speculation and abstraction, not very 
consistent with the employment y which ought to occupy, and the 
habits of mind which ought to prevail i in a Practical Artiſt. 1 only 
point out to vou theſe things, that. When vou do criticiſe, (as all 
who work on a plan, will criticiſe more or leſs,) your criticiſm 1 may 
be built on the foundation of true principles, 'F and that though you 


may not always travel a a great Way, the way N 755 do travel, 0p | 
be the right road. 0 


1 * 4 1 1 
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* observe, as a fund mer 5 ground, common. to all a Arts 


with which we have any concern 1 in this diſcourſe, that they address 


_ themgelyes only to two faculties of the mind, its Imagination : i and 
its sensibility. Y * . 


* 
1 * 
4 « 
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| "hi theories which attempt to direct or to control the Art, 
upon any Principles falsely called rational, which we form to our- 
belves upon a Supppeitiag. of way + ought in reason to be the end or 
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e on he” es” pom 1 false pra” at * F or 
though it may appear bold to say it, the imagination is here the 
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 revidence of truth. 7 K the OO . affected, the conclusion 

[WM fairly drawn; if i it be not affected, the reasoning is erroneous, | 

i because the end is not obtained; the effect itself being the 

test, and the LA ; test, of the truth and efficacy of the 
means. . 
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" Tazzz b is in 7 commerce of life, as in n Art, a oagacity which 
is far from being contradictory to right reason, and is superior to 
any occasional exercise of that faculty; ; which supersedes it; and 
does not wait for the slow progress of deduction, but goes at once, 
by what appears a kind e, to the conclusion. A man 
endowed with this faculty, feels and acknowledges the truth, 
1 it is not always i in his power, perhaps, to give a reason 
for it; because he cannot recollect and bring before him all the 
materials that gave birth to his opinion; for very many and very 
intricate considerations may unite to form the principle, even of 
small and minute parts, inyolyed in, or dependent on, a great 
system of things: thou gh these i in Process of time are N tten, the 

right i impression still remains fixed | in n his mind. 7 
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Tuts impression is the — 4 the accumulated erperkknce 
1 our whole life, and has been collected, we do not always 
know how, or when. But this mass of collective observation, 
however acquired, ought to prevail over that reason, which 
however powerfully exerted on any particular occasion, will pro- 
ly. comprehend but A partial view of the subject; and our con- 
duct in V life. as well as in; the Arts, is, or ought to be, generally 
governed by this habitual reason: it ĩs our happiness that we are 


enabled to draw on such funds. If we were obliged to enter 
| | into: 
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5 life would. be at a pct and Arcwould be. =" 


afterwards conceit,) but from the fullness of his mind, enriched” 

with the copious stores of all the various inventions which he had 

0 ever seen, or had ever passed in his mind. These ideas are 

. Fo, infused into his design, without any conscious effort; but if be 

be not on his guard, he may recons ider and correct them, till the 
whale matter ts. reduced to a common. place i invention. 3 


TI HIS is sometimes the effect o whe I mean to caution you 
against; that is to say, an unfounded distrust of the imagination 
and feeling, in favour of narrow, partial, confined, argumentative 
theories; and of principles that seem to apply to the design in 
hand; without considering those general impreſſions on the fancy in 
which real principles of ſound reaſon, and of much more weight 
and importance, are involved, and, as it were, lie hid, under the 1 5 
Pearance of a sort of vulgar Sentiment. 


thing ; ; at this minute it is e to albern us e chat TOP: 
650g 1 1s to give way to wa, | 


Ir appears to me ae” Fg our first thoughts,” that is, wh 
the effect which any thing produces on our minds on its first 
appearance, is never to be forgotten; and it demands for that 
reason, because it is the first, to be laid up with care. If this be 
not done, the Artist may happen to impose on himself by partial : 
reasoning ; by a cold consideration of those animated thoughts | 


which proceed, not perhaps from caprice or rashness, (as he may 
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cube nl have often spoke of that mean conception of our art 
which confines it to mere imitation, I must add, that it may be 
narrowed to such a mere matter of experiment, as to exclude 
from it the application of science, which alone gives dignity and 


a compass to any art. But to find proper foundations for science 
is neither to narrow or to vulgarise it; and this is ſufficiently 


| exemplified i in the success of experimental philosophy. It is the 


false system of reasoning, grounded on a partial" view of things, 


against Which 1 woulc most earnestly g you. And 1 do it 


the rather, because those narrow tlieories, so coincident with the 


poorest and most miserable practice, and which are adopted to 


give it countenance, have not had their origin in the poorest minds, 
but in the miſtakes, or poſſibly in the mistaken interpretations, of 


great and commanding authorities. We are not therefore i in oy 
case e ”7 Roe, but ay false 1 


* A 


Warn _ a man as Plato n of Painting as andy! an imi- 


tative art, and that our pleasure Proceeds from observing and ac- 


3 knowledging the truth of the imitation, T think he misleads us 


by a partial theory. It is in this poor, partial, and so far, false, 


view of the art, that Cardinal Bembo has chosen to distinguish 
even Raffaelle himself, whom our enthusiasm honours with the name 
of Divine. The same sentiment is adopted by Pope in his 


Epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller; and he turns the ras dag _ 
on imitation, as it is a ſort of en ee 


1 cir LL not think a t time ime FO ok if by any means I may 
contribute to confirm your opinion of what ought to be the ob- 


et of your purſuit; ; because, though the best criticks must 
Vol. I. Nn 5 always 
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always have exploded this strange idea, yet I: know, that "IR 
s a disposition towards a. perpetual recurrence to it, on account 
of its simplicity and superfic ial plausibility. For this reason 1 
shall beg leave to lay before you a few thoughts on this, subject: 
to throw out some hints that may lead your minds to an opinion, 
(which I take to be the truth,) that Painting is not poly; not to. 
be considered as an imitation, operating by deception, ;.but 
is, and ought to be, in many points of view, 896 trictly speak 
ing, no imitation at all of external nature. Perhaps it ought 
to be as far removed from the vulgar idea of i imitation, as the re- 
fined civilized state in which we live, is removed from a gross 
state of nature; and those who have not cultivated their i imagina- 
tions, which the majority of mankind certainly have not, may 
be said, in regard to arts, to continue in this state of nature. 
Such men will always prefer imitation to that excellence which 
is addressed to another faculty that they do not possess; but theſe 
are not the persons to whom a Painter is to look, any more than 
a judge of morals and manners ought to refer controverted points 
upon those subjects to the opinions of people taken fi e anks 
of the Ohio, or from New Holland. e e eee in we) 


Ix is s the lowest style only of arts, W of f Painting; rw 
or Musick, that may be said, in the vulgar sense, to be naturally. 
pleasing. The higher efforts of thoſe arts, we know by experience, 
do not affect minds wholly, uncultivated. This refined taste is the 
consequence of education and habit; we are born only with a ca- 
pacity of entertaining this refinement, as we are born with. a dis- 


position to receive and obey all the rules and regulations of 
1 dociety ; 


25 


dag; ; 00 80 ber it Toe” be taid to o be natural to us, and no 
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Wan * beet a may ror the artist W necessary it 
. when he looks. about him for the advice and criticiem of his 
friends, to make some distinction of the character, taste, experience, 
and observation in this Art, of those, from whom it is received. 

An ignorant uneducated man may, like Apelles's critick, be a com- 
petent judge of the truth of the representation of a sandal 3 or to go 
somewhat hi gher, like Moliere's old woman, may decide upon what 

is nature, in regard to comick humour; but a critick in the higher 


style art, ought to possess we: anne en e, n di- 
er Artic his works | 


1 


0 e this i 1 a comparison wich other Arts 1 
. shall now produce some instances to shew, that they, as well as our 
own Art, renounce the narrow idea of nature, and the narrow the- 
ories derived from that mistaken Principle, and apply to that reason 
only which informs us not what i imitation is, a natural representation 
of a given object, but what it is natural for the imagination to be 
delighted with. And perhaps there is no better way of acquiring 
this knowledge, than by this kind of analogy: each art will 
corroborate and mutually reflect the truth on the other. Such a 
kind of juxtaposition may likewise have this use, that whilst the 
Artist is amusing himself in the contemplation of other Arts, he 
may habitually transfer the principles of those Arts to that 
which he professes; which ou ght to be an present to his mind, 
and t to ech FRA thing 1 is to be referred. 
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80 far is Art from being derived from, or having: any en 
intercourse with, particular nature as its model, that there are 
ow Arts chat 6 Sct out 89 705 A neee deviation from i it. e 

Tais is u 0 not 80 end true in hub to Painting a and 
Sculpture. Our elements are laid in gross c 1mon nature, an 
exact imitation of what is before us: but when we advance to 
the higher state, we consider this power of imitationß; though 
first in the order of OY” as ron no means the x, gt in : the 
5cale of gerd , 1 re 

pony: adobe itself to che same facu een tha * 16= 
positions as Painting, though by different means. The object of 
both is to accommodate itself to all the natural propensities and | 
inclinations of the mind. The very existence of Poetry dep 
on the licence it assumes of deviating from actual nature, in order 
to gratify natural propensities by other means, which are found 
1 experience full as capable of affording such gratification. It 
sets out with a language in the highest degree artificial, a con- 
struction of measured words, such as never is, nor ever was used by 
man. Let this measure be what it may, whether hexameter or 
any other metre used in Latin or Greek, or Rhyme, or blank 
Verse varied with pauses and accents, in modern languages, —they 
are all equally removed from nature, and equally a violation of 
common speech. When this artificial mode has been established 
as the vehicle of sentiment, there is another principle in the 
Human mind, to which the work must be referred, which still renders 
it more artificial, carries it till further from common nature, and 
deviates only to render it more perfect. That principle is the ſenſe 
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. eee in man; and it must b gratified. Therefore having « once 
'  adoptedastyle and a measure not found in common discourse, it 
1 required that the sentiments also ſhould be in the same 
proportion elevated i above common nature, from the necessity of 
2 ing an agreement UNONg themſelves, that one 
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frm , nature, the manner in which poetry 
the tone e in hien it 18 recited, should be a8 2 removed from the 
tone of converſation, as the words of which that Poetry is com- 
posed. This naturally suggests the idea of modulating the voice 


the highest Were excellence in the recitative of the Italian Opera; 
as e may- conjecture it was in the chorus that attended the ancient 
drama. And though the most violent passions, the highest distress, 


even death itself, are expressed in singing or recitative, I would not 


rc ccount of n _ 1 
r our senses, and our imaginations, to be de- 
lighted with singing, with instrumental musick, with poetry, 

and with graceful action, taken separately; (none of them being 


formable to experience, and therefore agreeable to reason as con- 
nected with and referred to experience, that we should also be 
delighted with this union of muſick, poetry, and graceful action, 


Joined to every circumstance of pom Pp and magnificence calculated 


To correspond therefore with this AAS system of deviation 
is offered to the ear, 


by art, which I suppose may be considered as accomplished to 


5 admit as sound criticism the condemi ies af Wen. exhibitions on 


in the vulgar sense natural, even in that separate state; JR 
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another school; who, t 
proceeding on the principles which regulate that class, and not 
recollecting, or not knowing, that they. were to address them- 
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be transported, as Shakspeare expresses it, beyond he i ignorant preſent, 
to ages past. Another and a higher order of beings ĩs supposed; 
and to those beings every thing which is introduced into the work 

must correspond. Of this conduct, under these circumstances, 
the Roman and Florentine schools afford sufficient examples. Their 
style by t this means is raised andelevated S all others; ant by the | 
same means the-compass of art itself i is enl N ck Bs | 
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© £0 Tur pi tur whieh 1 have at present in my thoughts is a sa- 

cerifice of Iphigenia, painted by Jean Steen, a painter of whom I have 

n had « occasion to . with the highest approbation ; 
and of which is by no means 
. to his genius, "i is nature put expression; but it is such 
expression, and the countenances are so familiar, and consequently 
so vulgar, and the whole accompanied with such finery of silks and 
velvet, that one would be almost tempted to- doubt, whether 
the artist did not. ah Up intend, to ere his nor 

1 eie ES 66 PO, same | kind: we. Pe ge see if | poetry. 

Vii of Hobbes's translation of Homer are remembered Tot mer 
merely for the- familiarity and meanness of their phraseology, s0 
ill corresponding with the ideas which ought to have been breed. 
ack, as. d conceive, with. the VO of the. Signal... 
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we 62 ben n in Miva same manner wp the INS : 
inferior branches of art. There are in works of that class, the 
same distinction of a higher and a lower style; and they take their 
rank and degree in proportion as the artist departs more, or less, 
from common 1 nature, and makes it an object of his attention to 
10 imagination of the spectator by Ni s:belonging specially 
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n 1 men like neee ln Ti Wien or 
1,—O of Claude, are gilded withthe setting 

sun; urs So mountains have sudden and bold p projections, or 
are gently sloped; whether the branches of his trees ſhoot out ab- 
ruptly in right angles from their trunks, or follow each other with 
only ga gentle inclination. All these circumſtances contribute to 
the general character of the work, whether it be of the elegant, or 
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I have brought together as many instances as appear necessary, 
to make out the several points which I wished to suggest to-your. 
consideration in this Discourse; that your own thoughts may lead 

you further in the-use that may be made of the analogy of the, 
, and of the restraint which a full understanding of the diversi - 
ty of many of their  priciples ought to impose on Wen 
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Upon the whole, it seems to me, that the object and intention 
of all the Arts is to supply the natural im of 
and often to gratify the mind by realising and embodying 
_ what never existed but in the imagination. 
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11 is allowed on all hands, that facts, and events, however 
they may bind the Historian, have no dominion over the 
Poet or the Painter. With us, History is made to bend and 
conform to this great idea of Art. And why ? Because these 
Arts, in their highest province, are not addressed to the gross 
senses, but to the desires of the mind, to that spark of divi- 
nity which we have within, impatient of being circum- 
scribed and pent up by the world which is about us. Just so 
much as our Art has of this, just so much of dignity, I 

had almost said of divinity, it exhibits; and thoſe of our 
Artists who possessed this mark of distinction in the highest 
degree, acquired from thence the glorious ap lation of Divine, 
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and animals of various kinds; and designed them, not from x: me- 
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conclude from various circumstances of his life, which were know /n 
to his intimate friends. Among others he had a habit of continu- 
ally! remarking to those who happened to be about him, whatever 
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since he could not amuse himself. in the evenings by any other means 


so agreeable to himself. I am indeed much inclined to believe 
that it is a practice very advantageous and improving to an artist; 


for by this means he will acquire a new and a higher pereeption 
8 of what is great and beautiful in Nature. By candle-li ght, not 


only objects appear more beautiful, but from their being in a grrater 


breadth of light and shadow, as well as having a greater breadth 
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works. Though this method is not uncommon to those who 
have been regularly educated, * robably it was ſuggested to him 
by his on natural ſagacity. That this custom is not universal 
appears from the prattce ah a painter whom I have just men- 
nad. Pompeio Batoni, Who finished his historical — 
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Iam aware how flattering it is to myself to be thus 
the dying testimony which this excellent painter bore art. 
But I cannot prevail on myself to suppress that I was not con- 
nected with him by any habits of familiarity; if ee 
lousies had subsisted between us, they were forgotten; in those 
moments of sincerity; and he turned towards me as one, hn 4 
engrossed by the same pursuits, and who deserve 

by being sensible of his excellence. Without entering into a 


upon my mind was, that his regret at losing life, was princiz 
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language of the art, the art of imitation, must be learned some- 
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gree from his contemporaries, he very judiciously applied himself 
tothe Flemish School, who are undoubtedly. the greatest mas- 
na one necessary branch of art; and he did not need to go: 
out of his own country for examples of that school: from that he. 
learnt the harmony of colouring, the management. and disposition- 
off light. and ſhadow, and every means which the masters of it. 
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3 16 manage a beet of this kind, a n le 4 art is re- 
quited'; and it can only be dene without impropriety, or even 

_  withbut ridicule, © vhet we adapt the character of the landskip, 
und that too, in all its parts, to the histor 


rical or poetieal repre- 0 Sho 
sentation. This is a very difficult adventure, and it requires a 
mind thrown back two thousand years, and as it were natura- 
lized in antiquity, like that of Nicolo Poussin, to atchieve ww 
In the picture alluded to, the first idea that presents itself, is 5 
that of wonder, at seeing 4 figure in so uncommon a situation as 
that in which the Apollo is placed; for the clouds on which he 
ment, have Dot. the appearance of being able to support him z 
they have neit nce nor the form, fit for the recepta- | 
PX of a a — Ggure; and they do not possess in any respect 
5 chat romantick character which is appropriated to such a 
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a plain man, giving a relation of a real distress, occasioned by an 
inundation accompanied with thunder and lightning, should. 
instead of simply relating the event, take it into his head, in 
order to give a grace to his narration, to talk of Jupiter Pluvius, . 
or Jupiter and his thunder - bolts, or any other figurative idea; 
an intermixture which, thou gh in poetry, with its proper pre- 


3 


parations and accompaniments, it might be managed with effect, 
yet in the instance before us would counteract the purpose of the 
n and instead of being! r would be only ridiculous. . 


Tur Dutch ul 'Flemich style of landskip, n not even "OY ds 
| d of Rubens, is unfit for poetical subjects; but to explain in 
en Sg 4 what 
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wha this inaptitude consists, or to rein out all. the eircumotances. 
that giye nobleness, g 
in kadstiny! would r > 
end would be. then 
who is 
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1 b fy bali i 15 
hs: 8 moe, mentioning. t] o 
a occur to me at present, in which the poetical style of land- 
skip may be seen happily; executed 3 the one is Jacob's dream by 
Salvator Rosa, and the other the return of the Are from captivity, 
With whatever dignity those historics 
are presented to us in the language of Hanipturtsi f $f 
painting possesses the same power of inspiring sentim 

deur and sublimity, ps is able to communicate Wein to eubjec 
which appear by no means adapted to receive them. A ladder 
against the sky bas no very promising appearance of possessing 

a capacity to exeite any heroick ideas; and the Arc, in the hands 

of a second- rate master, would have little mote effect than a 
yet those subjects are 80 
poetically treated throughout, the parts have such 2 correspondence 
with each other, and the whole and 
visionary, that it is impossible to 3 at them, without feeling, 
in some measure, the enthusiasm een to "mY det rg 


the painters. | | be 
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ambitious of, this. periloug excellenec,; nust batch hisin= 
pitation from these who, have cultivated, ef e p 
abe art 14mg} * walken indeed. 
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every part of the scene is $0 
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By continual contemplation ef, such works; 4 Sens of the 
bigher excellencies of art n dawn on thodrnilghnation's 
1.6 ET n 
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51 o uE 220v, a „% 
a eng betibn, mt sense will become mere das more asvuted; 
atil We ce te enjoy a sober certainty of che real existence (if 
Im 60 expres myself) of those almost ideal beauties ; andthe 
artist will then find no difficulty in fixing in his mind the prin= 
_ by which the i impression is produced; which he wilt feel, 
and practice, though they are pe haps too delicate and refined, 
ai too peculiar to the imitative" art, to be conveyed. to the mind 
by any other means. | 4 
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ot 2 er — to ente inte che dibesseiel whether 

culiarity"was a defect or not, „ interred" ac te wu. with 

and. | af was probably” the The" 3 
man "oh firy 1 
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* 960 | WW 180 pecufurtty of mannet, as it is often A cause | 
of our apprebation, $0 like wise it is often a Sround of ensure; 
as being contrary to the practice of other pain 


OLE 


» 
titers, in whose mam 
ner we have been initiated, and in whose favour we have perhaps 
Deen preposscssed from our infancy; for, fond as ve are of novelty, 
— are upon the whole creatures of 1 abit. ” However, it 18 certain, | 

that all those odd scratches and marks, which, n a close ex- 
amination, are 80 observable in -Ghnebarbd Pictures, and 
wi ich e even to experienced Für en rather the effect of 
design; this chaos, t. couth and shapeless : ap- 

carance, 5 a kind of magick, at a certain distance assumes 

N HE and all the parts seem to drop into their proper places; 80 
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. DISCOURSE XIV. 1; 


that we can hardly refuge acknowledging the full eſſe of dil — ence, 
under the appearance of chance and hasty negligence. That Gains 
borough himself considered this peculiarity in e manner and 
the power it possesses of exciting surprise, as a beauty in his works, 
1 think may be inferred from the eager desire Which we know 


he always expressed, that his pictures, at the Enhibidion, chould : 
be seen near, as well as at a dstance. ies we e e 


Tur Agens which we sce in his best 3 cannot bin 
be imputed to negligence, However they may appear to super- 
ficial obseryers, painters know very well that a, steady attention 


to the general effect, takes up more time, and ia much more labo- 
rious to the mind, than any mode of high finist ing or smooth. 


4 


ness, without such attention. His handling, the, manner of leaving 
the colours, or in other words, the methods he used for Producing 
the effect, had very much the appearance of the work of an artist 
who had never learned from others the usual and regular practice 
belonging to the art; but still, like a man of strong intuitive per- 
ception of what was e he found out. a i HY. «: his own a to 
Bun at e | 
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him to WH men as. we. sometimes meet with, 7. vis natural 
| eloquence appears even in speaking a language, which they can 
cscarce be said te understand z and who, without knowing the ap- 
propriate expression of almost any one idea, contrive to communi- 

| catethe lively and forcible j im een of an energetick n mind. | 
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» 51$COURSE xv; 509 
I Trin® some apology may reasonably be made for his manner, 
without? violating truth, or running any risk of poisoning the 


minds of the younger students, by propagating false eriticism, 
| oy wy sake O raising the 


character of a favourite artist. It must 
Howed, that this hatching manner of Gainsborough did very 
contribute to the lightness of effect which is so eminent 
a a in his pictures; as on the contrary, much smoothness, 
and uniting the colours, is apt to produce heaviness. Every artist 
must have remarked, how often that lightness of hand which 
was in his dead- colour, or first painting, escaped in the finishing. 
when he had determined the parts with more precision; and 
another loss he often experiences, which is of greater consequence; 
whilst he is employed in the detail, the effect of the whole together 
is wad forgotten' or negleQed. The likeness of a portrait, as 
have form ly observed, consists more in preserving the general 
of the cou ntenance, than in the most minute finishing of 
hers 1e features or any of the particular parts, Now Gainsborough's 
portraits were often little more, in regard to finishing, or deter- 
| WR the form of the features, than what generally attends 
a dead colour; but as he was always attentive to the general effect, 
or whole together, I have often imagined that this unfinished man- 
ner contributed even to that striking resemblance for which his 
: portraits are so remarkable. Though this opinion may be considered 
as fanciful, yet I think a plausible reason may be given, why such. a 
mode of painting should have such an effect. It is presupposed 5 
that in this undetermined manner there is the general effect; 
enough to remind the spectator of the original; the imagination 
supplies the rest, and perhaps more satisfactorily to himself, if 
not more exactly, than = artist, with all his care, could possibly 


have 


N * 
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| have done. At the same time it must be W : 
one evil attending this mode; kbat if the portrait were seen, per 
vious to any knowledge of the original, different ben, madd 5 
form different ideas, and all would be disap ointed at not finding 1 
the original correspond with their own . concuptions ; undes the 
great latitude which indistinctness gives to the imaginations. | 
assume ar what ee form ĩt 1. 
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| | | "T _ ow 1.8m 2 lee ot id bas 
| 3 n artist Nu botde ae n on Ku eng = ink his 
. attention, and which he pursues with such eagerness,. that it 
3 . abs orbs every other consideration; and he often falls iato che 
| | — opposite error of ard whilh; he would avoid, which. is always 
4 read to receive him. Now Gainsborough having truly a painter s 
1 eye for colouring, n ed those effects of m 1 | 
ceed from colours; and sometimes appears to be rent to 
or to neglect other excellencies. Whatever defrcts 
ledged, let him still experience from us the same candour 
we so freely give upon similar occasions t the ancient masters 
let us not encourage that fastidious disposition, Which is discon- 
tented with everything short of perfection, and unreasonablyr e quire, 
: as we sometimes do, a union ef excellencies, not perhaps quite 
compatible with each other. We may, on this ground, say 
even of the divine Raffaelle, that he might have finished his picture 
as highly and as correctly as was his custom, without heaviness 
of manner; and that Poussin might have e eber precision 
without hardness or arma. Wee Tsa, ade ni 1 


„ . OY 74 1 $1 bd 
To ahi the difficulty. of _ tin | nolidiey ps Vl of 
manner, we may produce a picture of Rubens in the Church of 
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pom rey 16 Mö 2ho an embdchest, 
flnis ed picture I remember to haue sen of that master, 50 its 
by far the heaviest; and if I had found it in at „ IL 
Should have suspected it to be a copy 3" for painters eee very ; 
_ wt 16 E J. A eee of facility, or the want of 
hed from copies. — A lightness 
of eien, proc uc n and that produced by facility of 
n are generally united; a copy may preserve something 
of the one, it is true, but hardly ever of the other; a connoisseur 
therefore finds it often necessary to look carefully into the picture 
before he determines on its originality. Gainsborough possessed 
this quality of lightness of manner and effect, I think, to an un- 
exampled degree of excellence; but, it must be acknowledged, 
at the same time, that the sacrifice which he made to this orna- 
ment of our art, was too great; it was, in reality, preferrin g the 
lesser excellencies to the * „ 
| | 0: 
„ conclude. However, we may apologize for the deficiencies 
of Gainsborough, (I mean particularly his want of precision and 
finishing, ) who so ingeniously contrived to cover his defects by 
his beauties; and who cultivated that department of art, where 
such defects are more easily excused? You are to remember, 
that no apology can be made for this deficiency, in that style 
which this academy teaches, and which ought to be the object of 
your pursuit. It will be necessary for you, in the first place, 
never to lose sight of the great rules and principles of the art, 
as they are collected from the full body of the best general practice, 


and the most constant and uniform experience; this must be 
the 
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ground-work of all your studies; afterwards ho mayiguofity = 
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CADEMY .« ever since its establishment, the Social duties 
all mutually engaged for 80 many years, make 


R 
rer 
* , e * Th 


in whict we | haye : 

any pro ofcssion of attachment to this Institution, on my part, 
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WI may assume to ouradves, 1 could 13 the 
having endeavoured, at least, to fill with propriety that middle 
station which we hold in the general connection of ae Our 
predecessors have laboured for our advantage 
sucoessors 3 and though, we have done no more in this mutual 
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Honour of having been, some of u us, the first contrivers, and all 
of us the promoters and supporters, of the annual Exhibition. 
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pessess ion of the favour of the public „ a8 l it would not have 
been so much in the power of others to have excited curiosity. 
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1 must confess, that 4 is not absolutely of much consequence, 
whether he proceeds in the general method of seeking first to 
mechanical accuracy, before he attempts poetical flights, 
dhe diligently studies to attain! the full perfection of the 
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at grace and grandeur of manner before ke has learned correctnese 
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n he was a boy; and 
one of the l ist of his works is the Moses bieaking the tables 
in Parma. In the former there is certainly something of gran- 
deur in the outline, or in the conception of the figure, which 
- discovers the dawnings of future greatness; of a young -mind 
© impregiiared: with the sublimity of Michael Angelo, Whose style 
ke here attempts to > imitate, though he could not then draw the 
amen bigure with any common degree of correctness. But 
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n and all him, As! the Caiabei did, en Michael ; 
Angelo. For mato, yet he has a right to be contidered amongst the 

atest of us followers: there are vertainly many drawings 
ventions of his, of which Michael Angelo himself might 
Bot disdain t be supposed the; Author, or that they should be, 
as in \ fact they often are, mistaken for his. I will mention one 
particular instance, because i it is found i in a book which 1 is in every 
young Artist's hands isbop 8 Ancient Statues. He there has 
introdueed a. print, representing Polyphemus, from a drawing 
of Tibaldi, and has inseribed it with the name of Michael Angelo, 
to whom he has also in the same book attributed a Sybil of 'Raf- 
faelle. Both tlie 6: figures, it is true, are professedly in Michael 
Angelo's style and spirit, and even worthy bf his hand. But we 
know that the former is painted in the Inttitute- a eee by. 
Eibaldi, and the other in the bond by Rasche OT 4 elch 
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Fur Caracei, it is derben ld nee ih — 
part with sufficient success. But the divine part which addresses 
itself to the i imagination, „as possessed by Michael Angelo or Tibaldi, 
was beyond their grasp: they formed, however, a most res pectablẽ 
school, a style more on the level, and calculated to please a greater 
nun ber; and if excellence of. this kind is to be valued according 
to the number, rather than the weight and quality of admirers, 
it would assume even an higher rank in Art. The same, in some 
ods may be said or Tintöret, Paulo Veronese, and others of the 
Venetian Painters. N hey certain nly much advanced the dignity 
of thi ir | it” fascinating powers of colouring 


r style by add ng to th 


something of the strength of Michael Angelo; at the same time 
it r still be a doubt eee, ornamental elegance wou Id. 
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Y Turs gran eur of style has been in different degrees dissemi- 
nated over all Europe. Sor e caught it by living at the time, 
and coming into contact with the original author, whilst others 
_ receivedit at second hand; and being every where adopted, it has 

totally changed the whole taste and style of design, if there could 
be said to be any style before his time. Our art, in consequence, 
now assumes a rank to which it could never have dared to aspire 
oF Michaet Angelo had not discovered to the world the hidden 
powers which it possessed. Without, his assistance we never 
0 1d have been convinced, that Painting was capable of produ- 


dug an adequate rep resentation of the persons and actions of 
the heroes of the oped 
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ice at the personification of the 
upreme Being in the center of the Capella Sestina, or the 
figues of the Sybils which surround that” chapel, to which we 
: may add the statue of Moses; and whether the same sensations 
are not excited by those works, as what he may remember to 
fro: + the most sublime passages of | Homer? I mention 

1050 figures more particularly, as they come nearer to a compa- 
rison on his Fart his demi-gods,/ and heroes; those Sybils 
and Prophets being a kind of intermediate beings between men 
and angels. Though instances may | produced in the works 
f other Painters, which may justly drab in competition with 
those 1 have mentioned, such as the Isaiah, and the vision of 
Ezekiel, by Raffaelle, the St. M. rk of Frate Bartolomeo, and 
many others; yet these, it must be allowed, are inventions 80 
much in Michael Angelo s manner of thinking, that 2 may 
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his genius, even though it is sometimes, I acknowledge, carried 
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in the presence of these great ideas thus greatly express sed, 1 
all their value, and are, fbr the instant at e felt to · * * 
worthy of our notice. The correcb judgment, the purity: of 
taste. wh ich roi row Relficlles tlie rut * * am 
| lt 5191 0 2 0, fi =o 

TraT Michael Aa: was capricious in n his! inventions, can» 


not be denied: and this may make some circumspection necessary 
in studying his Works; for though they appear w become him 
imitation of them is always dangerous, and will ptove eme 
times ridieulous. With in that circle none durst Walk but he. 
To me, I confess, his caprice does not lower the estimation of 


to the extreme: and however those eccentrick excursions-are: oon 
sidered, we must at the aaine time tecollect, that thoss fault; 
if they are faults, are sueh as never eould occut ta-a mean and 
vulgar mind ; that they flowed from the same source which pro. 
himself was capable of committing; they were the powerful 
impulses of a mind unused to subjection of any kind, and tos. 
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„Marx see his daring Extravagance, who can dee nothing else. 
A yi ung Artist, finds. the works of Michael Angelo 80 totally dif- 
ent from chose of his own master, or of thoge 1 with whom he 

urrounded, that be may be easily persuaded | to abandon and 
dae atnging ale, which appears to him wild, mysterious, 
nprchension, and. which he therefore feels no 
ire; 2 good disposition, Thich he concludes 
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"Jy must be 3 that as this great atyle itself! is ar 
S Bo Ye 920 highest Fegree, it presupposes in the qt, 
ive prepared a arti cial state of i mind. It is an absurdity 


ore to to suppe ND that v we are born with this taste, though ve are 
A 5 of it, : W nich, by t the heat and Huy influenice = 


is aius, way be ripe ned in | us. 1 5 
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. 14 TE PHilosof Pher and ri ick as ebene elle of 
Us te, "that's we are 5 no account to pe that "fine" things vhould 
dercend 70 4. — our taste, if possible, must must be made to ascend to 
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them. The same learned writer —— to us eben to-falgn 
# ral, itt e "fad 4 relich come; and. feel; '' that. \ hat \began in 


Yor, termintiter in reality. If there be in eur Art, anything 
of that agreement or compact, such as I ö nrehend there: 1 is ig 


Musick, with N the Critick 1s necenrarily required previously 
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It was by them learned by rote, and "RE better learned n. | 
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to be acquainted, in order to form a correct judgment; 1 mt com 
parison with this art will illustrate what I have said on these 


5 


points, and tend to Shew the probability, we may say the cer 


tainty, that men are not born with a relish for those arts in their 5 
most refined state, which as they cannot understand, they eannot 


be impressed with their effects. This great style of Michael 


Angelo i is as far removed From the simple represehtatiom of the 
common objects of nature, as the most refined Italian musick is 
from the inartificial notes of nature, from whence they both pro re o- 
fess to originate. But without such a supposed compact, we 

may be very confident that the highest state of reſinement in either 
of those arts wil not be relished Rs a long and industrious | 
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oY pursuing this great Art, it must 8 e that v we 
labour under greater difficulties than those who were born in the 


age of its discovery, and whose minds from. their infancy were 


habitnated to this style; who learnt it as language, as their mother 
tongue. They had no mean taste to unlearn ; they nee | 


persuasive discourse to allure them to a favourable reception of 


it, no abstruse investigation of its principles to convince them of 
the great latent truths on which it is founded. We are con- 
strained, in these later days, to have recourse to a sort of Grammar 
and Dictionary, as the only means of recovering a dead language. 


ay than by n, 


Tux * of Michael Angelo, which I "Bal, . to 
language, and which ww . speaking, be called the 


8 „ 1 | language 
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language of the Gods, now no longer exists 
century; yet, with the aid of diligence, we may in a great measure 


so perpetually. before our eyes, by having recourse to casts from. 


his models and designs in Sculpture; to drawings or even copies 
of those drawings; to prints, which however ill executed, still con- 


vey something by which t 


invention. Some examples of this kind we have in the Academ ; 
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not to g0 80 much to the derivative streams, as to the fountain-head; 


though the copies are not to be neglected; because they may give 
you hints in what manner you may copy, and how the genius L 


study the works of M 


| tilated Satyr' hk finished in his model. what was wanting | 


vention, is to select every figure, if n from the inyentions of 
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as it did in the fifteenth. 


supply the deficiency which I mentioned, of not having his works 


lis taste may be formed; and a telish 
may be fixed and established in our minds for this grand style of 


and I sincerely wish there were more, that the younger Students 
might in their first nourishment, imbibe this taste; whilst others, 
though settled in the practice of the common- place style of 
Painters, "__ infuse, by this; means, a e into their 
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41 SHALL now. e 4 dome be on the course which I 
think 1 most proper to be pursued in such a study. I wish you 
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F "ori recover this lost taste, I would recommend y young Artists t to 
chael Angelo, as he himself did the works 


Iptors:; he began, when a child, a copy of a mu- 


ly 25 ie ee. — 


in the original. In the same manner, the first exercise that I 
would recommend to the young artist when: he first attem pts in- 
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strides, he has fewer an eagle 1 bim, ug instead of pad 
bone, thunder and lightening in his right hand ; and thus it be- 
coines a Jupiter. Titian, in the same manner, has: taken the 
figure which represents God dividingthe' light-from! the darkness 
in the vault of the Capella Bestina, and has introduced ät i in the 
fimous bat of Cadore, so much celebrated" by :Vasari:;' aid ex: 
traördinary a8 k may ein, iti Here converted to a General,ofalling 
froth dl MoH "A "teal 2 judge who Should: lodk\atrthis:pigiute, 
would immediately pronounce the attitude of that figure to be in 
A greater style khan any orher figure of : ee nn 
two" installegs a be suffcittüt) th dug! A ates 18 
be given in their works, tis ee as! — „rent 
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| 555 14 AM cot dent bf the truth and* propriety of the advice which 1 

have ee ; at the same time Fam aware, how mich 'by 

this advice 1 have I: id myself open to the barcasms of those criticks. 

who imagine our Att to be 4 matter of inspiration. But I sHould 

be sorry it should appear even to myself that I wanted that courage 
which I. have recommended to the Students in another way: 


equal courage perhaps i is required i in the ' advicer ; and the advised; 
ey both must equally dare and bid defiance, t to narrow ctiticiem 
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Tur the Art . in 10 gradual's * of decline, from the 


age of Michael Angelo to the present, must be acknowledged ; and 
we may reasonably impute this declension to the same cause to which 
the ancient Criticks and Philosophers! have 3 im zputed the corruption: 
of eloquence. Indeed the same causes are likely at all times andi in 
all ages to produce the same effects: indolence, — not takingthe : Same 
pains as our great predeceſſors took ;,—>desiringt tofinda shorter v Way. 


are the Gene imputed « causes. 11 he words of. Petronius * are very 
remarkable. 
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| Raffaele on his part entertained the greatest a ne ar Mee 
Angelo, as appears from the speech which is recorded of him, 
chat he congratvlated himself, and thanked gd, that he was born 


in the $86 age with that . 


* Rl high esteem and yeceration in which Michael Angelo has i 
been held by all nationsand in all ages, Should be put to the account Wd | 
of prejudice, it must t still de granted chat those pre judices could | 1 14 | 
not have beem eatettarmell- ut c e th wind of our | | 9 [ 
prejudice then becomes the source of our admiration. But „ Fe 
from whatever it proceeds, or whatever it is called, it will not „ } 
I hope, be thought presumptuous in me to appear in the train, ft 
| I cannot say of his imitators, but of his admirers. I have taken | nl 
another course, one more suited to my abilities, and to tlie taste N WW 
of the times in which I live. Yet however unequal I fei F 
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